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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON:— 


ORGANIC Ce PET ET PROFESSOR Wi. 
N’S Course o in Organic Chemisty 
commence on "Thursday, the 9th pro, 72s RSE 
co of Thirty Lectures, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
Thursdays, and Fri Fridays, ‘from 11 to 12 o clock. Fee 
. for the course, £2. 

J.R. SEELEY, M.A., Dean of the Facult; ot Arts, 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


anuary, 1865. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. — PROFESSOR 
MORRIS, F.G.S., will commence his Courses on Thursday, 
February 2, at 4.15p.x. THE GENERAL COURSE will 
consist of qe wenty-five Lectures, to be delivered on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, from 4.15 to 5.15. During the Courses 
Field Excursions are taken. Students have access to a 
Geological Library and Museum. 


College Fee, £2 2s. 

COURSE in Practical Mineralogy and 
Geology will be given by Professor Morris, on Tuesdays and 
Th , from 5.30 to 6.30. Fee, exclusive of College Fee, 
r os ; for gentlemen who are attending the General Course, 


GEOLOGY.—Evening Course by Professor Morris. The 
Eaeeeees Wid: be ven on Thurs Evenings, at 7 P.™M., 
comme’ eb 2nd, and continued until the 
. *Fee, inclusive of College Fee, £1; for School- 


10s. 
THESE COURSES, and all others given in the College, 
are open to SOHN BSE yo cesire | to Ts a single class. 


OHAS. G A INSON- Seceut to the Council. 
January Ist, 1865. 7 tary Asa 


Payment, exclusive of 





UN IVERSITY COLLEGE, London. — 
Junior School.—Under the Government of the Council 
of the College. 

Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M As F.R.S. 

Vice-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A 
eet SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, January 17, 
for new Pupils. Fee for the Term, £6. 
— of Attendance, 9.30 to 3.45. 
Ye mpeg with further particulars, may be obtained 
ce of the College. 


Pa ta C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 





Occ AssEs for ¥ COLLEGE, London.— 


Carne for YOUNG BEGINNERS (Junior School). 
Government of the Council of the College. 
‘tare Master—-THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
ice-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M A 
These Classes consist chiefly of boys between the ages of 
seven and nine, and no = is allowed to remain in them after 
the age of eleven. are kept entirely separate in 
meals, play, &e fross the elder boys 
The SCHOOL wil | RE-OPE EN on Tuesday, January 17, 
for new Pupils. My £6. 
Hours of Rodi 9.30 to 
Peay eee dy, nd farther +. Al may be obtained at 


CHAS. C. ATK ; 
Jan. 2, 1865. INSON, Secretary to the Council. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. — 


The Head Master, T. HEWITT KEY, M.A.. F.RS., 
has made Arrangements f. 
his House, No. 21 Wodkouns ees." Resident E Pupils at 


The School Reopens Tuesday, January the 17th. 








(jEOLOGY. — — KING'S COLLEGE, aN 
DON. PROFESSOR 


R_ TENNANT, F.G.S. 1 com-- 
mence a Course of WEDN map Ay Cru 
on GEOLOGY, from§ to 9; Fire EVENING Lit 25; Fee, 
“And a more extended Course on Wednesday and Fri- 


This Course will be continued (i o Seen sary 
R. W.J Sp. 





HE GENERAL PROVIDENT ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
CapiTaL, £500,000. 


Every Description of Assurance and Annuity Business 
is transacted by the on liberal terms. Policies 
can be effected on a Prefit or Non-Prafit scale, for terms of 
years on Joint-Lives and on Survivorships. Deposit Policies 
are ation, for a fixed sum paid down, payable —* Life 


PROFITS—BONUS. 


Four-fifths or 80 per cent. ent. of hn etre Prot of th Com: 
appropriated ears parti 
on the | Sona scale, cana who have been asoared Thess 


pon a of ONE-THIRD of the PREMIUMS TILL 
DEATH, or ONE-HALF for FIVE YEARS. 

The _— of Total Sbstainers are assured in a distinct 

yn a profits being kept separate from the general 


"Homaopat are alto sarod in a ditinct ection, 
of Proposal and every information 


Hcation at the Company's Offices, Non 4 Ne New Ki King 





.&. W. GIDLEY LAK, Generel Maneger 


ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, W. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL will commence a COURSE of 
TWELVE LECTURES on ELECTRICITY, on Tu 
next, at Three o’clock. a be continued on Tnesdays an 
Thursdays till February 23 


Fe 
PROFESSOR MARSHALL will commence a COURSE of 
TWELVE LECTURES on the NERVOUS SYSTEM in 
MAN and ANIMALS on Saturday next at Three o’clock.-— 
To be continued on Saturdays till April 8. 


Subscription to either of these Courses, One Guinea. To 
all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


The Frrpay Eventne Meertines will commence on Friday 
next at Eight o’clock. PROF. TYNDALL will give a 
Discourse On COMB USTION by INVISIBLE Ys, 
beginning at Nine o’clock, 


To the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 


Jan. 14, 1865. H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 





OOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 18%. Parts 
I. and II., containing the Papers read this year at the 
Scientific Meetings up to the end of March. Price 2s. each. 


Index to the prpssetings of the Zoological Society from 
1848 to 1860. Price 6s 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. Vol. V. Part 
III., containing Papers by 
Mr. W. H. Fiower on the ‘ Brain of Javan Loris’ (with 
One Plate) ; 
Messrs. ALDER and Hancock on the Nudibranchiate 
Mollusca, collected in by Walter Elliot, Esq. 
(with Six Plates); and b y 
Mr. W. K. Parker, on the ‘ Osteology of eo 
Birds and Tinamous’ (with Nine tes). Price 30s. 
List of Vertebrated Animals living in the > et of the 
pone Society of London. (Second Edition.) Price 
8 


These may be obtained at the pena She ne Ee s Office, 11 pmores 
Square, W.; at Messrs. Lonemans’ Row; at 
Mr. J. RoruscHiip’s, 34 Queerstrasse, Saleeies or through 
any Bookseller. 


The Subscription-Price of the Society’s Publications 
in ‘the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the 
Society, is now reduced to the sum of #1 Is. per annum, 
po rovided such Subscription be paid in advance before the 

h of April in each year. 








EW MEMBERS of the ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY.—One Guinea ( conte ates. tos the ‘ Copying 
Fund’) renders the donor an ber for Life, 
enables him to hase se wot Member’ 8 Prices, any 
of the Publications which remain in print. 


24 Old Bond Street, W. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 





UPERNUMERARY PUBLICATIONS of 


the ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—All the ‘ Annual Publica- 
tions ’ issued a sets to Subscribi 
separately as ‘ Pt es Pub 


n exhaust 
and second-hand ccpies can only obtained it ix the eo 
by accident, and commonly much dearer than when issued 


by the Society. 
% Old Bond Street, W. ‘JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 


TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 


RAILWAY.—Notice to Bondholders.—In conformity 
with the terms on which the First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Pennsylvania Section of this 

public, the SECOND ANNUAL DRAWING of 4 per cent. 
ot the amount of these Bonds will take place at the 
office of Mr. E. F. Satterthwaite, 38 Throgmorton Stree ~ 
the presenos i * Grain, Public Notary, on Thurs 
anuary o'clock precise 
The authorised issue is as under, viz. :— 
2,000 Bonds of 1,000 dollars each .. 
600 Bonds of 500 dollars each «+ «+ $00,000 
2,000 Bonds of 100 dollars each ee ae 








Four per cent. of each de 

above pe ond the Bonds so 
Londo 1 be paid off at the rate of £225 for 
dollar Bond. £112 10s. for every 500 dollar Bond, and y 
for every 100 ge Bond, on presentation at the Company’s 
office, No. 2 Old goad Saveet, 5.0. on, ond alter let A 
next, in addition t to “on coupon due on that 
a interest will cease, 


t the dra 
aon Darmans Ses wn | Bente wil * ede si in the pre- 
Offices : 2 Ola Brood London, E.C., Jan. 4, 1865. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


goeth Anrtalge Now’ South Wale Wistar aad ay 


ive yo Raa 





WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London : 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 


. 


Railroad were issued to the « 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 


GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1886. 
Offices—1 Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 Corn- 
, and 56 Charing , London. 


REVENUE IN 1863. 


Fire Premiums eereee oeeeccccccccecceveses £050,000 

Life Premiums ** eeeereeeeeeee eeeeeeeceee 210,000 

Interest on Investments ...-s0+sseceeeee 60,000 
£000,000 


Ss N Secre to the Com 
JOHN ATKINS, idee — 
November 1864, 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 1 King William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcu Madras, and 
Bomba F .—Very econoraical home and colo rates for civil 
and mi pars lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all participating dove six years in 
force reduced one-half for the year en May 1865, so that 
£50 only of each £100 of premium falling due is ¢ 
Total assurances issued exceed seven millions ster 
claims paid 14 million, cash bonuses to £565,000, or 
an average annual return of 9s. in the pound at 25 divisions 
of profit. pet ay mp made on life ee and on real and 


other pee one ection with assuran 
E ick HENDRIKS, Actuary y and Recsetany. 





ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1809. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS of every 
description transacted at moderate rates. 
The Duty paid by this Company in 1863 amounted to £60,772. 
The usual Commission allowed on Ship and Foreign In- 


surances. 
Insurers will receive the full benefit of the reduction in 


duty. 
£2,000,000 
» £27,288 


Gaerran so ee Oe 

ANNUAL INCOME é 

ACCUMULATED Funps 33927 
LONDON—HEAD OFFICES, 61 Threadneodle Sirest. E.C, 
WEST-END OFFICE-—8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
EstTaBLisHep 1842. 








Curser Orrices—3 a Seek, © London, and 77 King 
Man 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free, 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Actuary. 
| Private Agents Wanted. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Cogtal and Reserved 
Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid, £3,000,000, 


FIRE INSURANCES granted on _ every Geectiption of 
pre roperty at home and abroad at moderate rates. Claims 


berally and prom: settled. 
Tnpusanest ro Bock {itachinery , Utensils, and Fixtures in 
fn wa at a reduction of one-half the duty «a 5 


“ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





HERCULES FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94 Cannon Srreer 
Lonvox, E.C.—_NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN of ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. 


Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB 
Manager 


and Secretary. 





OME EDUCATION, — A GERMAN 


LADY, residing in a cheerful an TWO LITTLE G) 
te ee TWO LI ck omnis, 


ae. pm ge ‘Address 


Co, 60 Paternoster Row. 
LAPHAM COMMON, — EDUCATION 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. The Professors from the 
and 8 will resume their 
Common, 


References 
of Triibner 
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| The Credit Foncier and Mlodilier of England Ximited 


ARE PREPARED °'0 RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE CAPITAL OF THE 


CITY OF MILAN IMPROVEMENTS COMPANY LIMITED. 


Incorporated under ‘The Companies Act, 1862.’ 










































A Conczsston, dated 28th July, 1864, granted by the Municipality of Milan, confers the grant of the fee simple of about 
Seven Acres of Land in the heart of the City, immediately surrounding the Cathedral, for the purpose of rebuilding 
the, Piazza del Duomo, and connecting it with the Piazza della Scala. 


SHARE CAPITAL £600,000, IN 20,000 SHARES OF £30 EACH, 


Of which it is not proposed to call up more than 201. per share. The Calls to be at intervals of not less than Three 
Months, and no Call to exceed 5/. per Share. Further requirements are intended to be met by the issue of 
Debentures, or by the sale or leasing of the buildings as reconstructed. 





Provision is made in the Estimates for the payment of interest at the rate of 7/. per cent. per annum, on 15th January 
and 15th July, pending the sale or lease of the reconstructed buildings; the first half-year’s interest will be paid 
15th July, 1865. 








DEPOSIT £1 PER SHARE ON APPLICATION, AND £4 FURTHER ON ALLOTMENT. 





TRUSTEES. . | 
THE EARL OF WARWICK. THE EARL SOMERS. EDWARD WARNER, ESQ., M.P. : 


DIRECTORS. 

The RIGHT HON. JAMES STUART WORTLEY, Governor of the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of England. 

SIR JAMES P. LACAITA, K.C.M.G., Member of the Italian Parliament, Director of the Anglo-Italian Bank. 

JAMES FLETCHER, Esq. (Messrs. Alexander Fletcher & Co.), London, Director of the Alliance Marine Insurance Company 
and Provincial Bank of Ireland. 

FREDERICK J. H. HELBERT, Esq. (Messrs. Lane, Hankey, & Co.), London. 

GEORGE E. SEYMOUR, Esq. (Messrs. Seymour & Co.), 38 Throgmorton Street, London, Director of the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank. 

M. DIGBY WYATT, Esq., late Vice-President of the Institute of British Architects. 


ARCHITECT. . 
SIGNOR GIUSEPPE MENGONI, Consulting Architect to the City of Milan. 


Ye 


SOLICITORS. 
MESSRS. BIRCHAM, DALRYMPLE, DRAKE, & Co., Parliament Street, S.W. 


BANKERS. 


MESSRS. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & Co., 15 Lombard Street, London. 
THE ANGLO-ITALIAN BANK, Milan. 










BROKERS. 


MESSRS. LAURENCE, SON, & PEARCE, 8 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street. 
MESSRS. HICHENS & HARRISON, 21 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 






SECRETARY (pro tem.). 
J. D. O'BRIEN, Esq. 









Temporary Orrices—17 & 18 CORNHILL. 









ii Tax right acquired by the Crrr ory Muan Improvements Company Municipality at an average price of 750 lire or francs (30/.) per square metre, 
= Luarep to the possession of the actual fee-simple of about seven acres of or a total sum of 848,335/. The price to be paid by the Concessionnaires 









lend in the commercial centre of one of the principal cities of Europe, pre- is fixed by the Concession at 311,244/. or 300 lire (12/.) per square metre for 
eminently distinguishes this from all other undertakings hitherto carried 24,140 square metres, and 150 lire (6/.) per square metre for 3,594 square 
out upon the Continent by means cf British capital. metres, leaving a difference of 537,000/. in their favour. This sum of 







Under the Ttalian Law of Expropriation affecting property required for §37,000/. will result as a positive profit to the Company less the purchase- 
works of public utility, these seven acres, with the buildings upon them, of money for the Concession, viz. 55,000/. in cash, and 75,000/. in paid-up 
which the Company will become absolutely possessed, were purchased by the shares. The actual difference ia favour of the Company will consequently 
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be 407,000/., plus the present value of the property beyond the price paid 
by the Municipality. 

Mr. Charles Barry, the eminent Architect, of London, who was specially 
deputed to examine the plans, estimates, &c., on the spot, values this area, 
in the accompanying report, at 40/. (1,000 lire) per square metre, or at a 
total of above 1,100,000. sterling. 

The Concessionnaires have already provided 90,000/. for payment of cau- 
tion-money tothe Municipality, and for the first section of the land (which has 
been registered in the names of the Company's Trustees), &c. An agree- 
ment has also been entered into between them and the Company that the 
purchase-money for the Concession shall include preliminary expenses of 
every kind. 

Tt will be seen from the accompanying report by Mr. Barry, that ‘so 
large a contribution would not have been made by the town, but for the 
fact that the Municipality obtained the sanction of the State, four years 
since, to establish a lottery for the express purpose of buying up this pro- 
perty from the profits thereof, the result of which has been the raising, 
without any cost to the city, of the whole of the necessary funds;’ conse- 
quently the Municipality are enabled to devote the entire purchase-money 
paid to the Company to making the new streets and widening the old, and 
ornamenting the facades of the Company’s buildings, as mentioned in the 
Concession. 

The terms of the Concession, which the Company purchases, may be 
briefly stated as follows :— 

1, The transfer to the Company in perpetuity, and free from all in- 
eumbrance, of 27,734 square metres of Freehold Land, equal to 
about seven English acres, with the houses and buildings standing 
thereon, now let and occupied, constituting the actual centre of 
commerce in the City of Milan, and its most densely populated 
area. 

2. The right of purchasing this land at the prices above specified in 
successive lots, viz., 8,000 square metres (including the 4,000 
square metres already paid for and transferred) immediately ; 
16,420 square metres by the 29th September, 1865; and the 
remaining 3,314 square metres by the 29th September, 1866. 

3. The Company are to erect, in accordance with the Municipal plan, 
warehouses, counting-houses, shops, and dwelling-houses, and 
such other buildings as the Company may determine. 

4. Power to the Company of selling, letting, or dealing with the free- 
hold land and the buildings reconstructed upon it. 

5. The rents of the existing buildings upon the ceded land 
to belong absolutely to the Company from the dates of the several 
assignments. These rentals are reported by Signor Mengoni, an 
architect of great reputation in Italy, specially appointed to the 
Municipality of Milan, and by Mr. C. Barry, at £76,000 per 
annum. 

6. The materials arising from the demolition of the old buildings 
(valued at 1,000,000 lire, or 40,0007.) to belong, without any 
payment, to the Company. 

7. All costs of extra ornament of the proposed buildings to be borne by 
the Municipality, but all such ornament to be the permanent 
property of the Company. 

8. The Municipality to pay the Company, at a fixed tariff, all expenses 
of paving, drainage, and construction of sewers. This tariff will 
be a source of profit to the Company. 

9. The Municipality binds itself to give absolute possession of the 
property conceded, without any other charge to the Company than 
the usual Government dues upon transfer. 

10. The Company to have the preference in executing any future 
municipal improvements in Milan. 

The wealth and importance of Milan as the commercial centre of 
Northern Italy, and which will be increased by the removal of the capital 
from Turin, render the prospects of this Company exceptionally favourable. 
The quarter of the city to be rebuilt is, as stated by Mr. Barry, as much 
the centre of commerce in Milan as Cheapside and Cornhill are that of 
London. The improvement of this business portion of the town has long 
been imperatively called for. From these facts, coupled with the progres- 
sive increase of rentals, the demand from occupants about to be displaced, 
and others, for business premises, offices, houses, clubs, cafés, and other 
buildings on the sites which the Company will possess, the Directors are 
satisfied that highly lucrative returns will attend the projected operations. 

The Company will forthwith proceed to the erection of the buildings, 
subsequently selling the same or granting leases at premiums, reserving the 
ground rents in perpetuity, or capitalising them, as hereafter may be 
determined. The demolition of the old buildings on the first section of 
the land ceded to the Company is already in progress. 

Applications have been received for leasing and purchasing some of 
the buildings as soon as reconstructed, on terms in excess of the estimates 
submitted to the Directors. These estimates calculated, by Signor Mengoni 
and Mr. Barry, only upon the basis of the present rents, show a return of 
106,000/. per annum from the reconstructed buildings. 

Owing to the probability that a large proportion of the capital for this 
undertaking will be derived from the sale of the new buildings, it is difficult to 
arrive at any precise calculation of the large profits likely to accrue to the 
Company ; but taking 106,000/. a year merely from rentals as a basis, and 
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assuming the capital to be raised, as proposed, in shares and debentures, the 

ultimate dividend on the share capital may be fairly estimated at 15 per 
cent., and this from freehold rents. A considerable increase on this return 
may be looked for from the gradual sale of the Company’s property and 
other sources. 

The Concession, Plans, Reports, and Articles of Association can be 
inspected at the offices of Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, Drake, & Co., 
46 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

Applications for shares are to be made in the annexed form, and left 
with the Bankers of the Company, upon payment of the deposit of 1/. per 
share. If no allotment is made to the applicant, the deposit will be im- 
mediately returned without deduction, and if a less number of shares be 
allotted than is applied for, the deposit paid will so far as necessary be 
credited towards the payment due on allotment, 

Arrangements have been made with the Company for a reservation of 
Five Thousand Shares for allotment to applicants who are Shareholders of 
The Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of England Limited. 

In consequence of inquiries which have already been made, the 
Directors have decided also to receive applications for allotments of shares 
fully paid up not exceeding in the aggregate one fourth part of the Capital, 
such shares to bear interest from the date of payment. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the offices of 
the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of England Limited, 17 & 18 Cornhill, 
also of the Bankers, of the Brokers, and of the Secretary of the Company, 


January 1865. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 


To THe Drrecrors oF 
Tae Crry or Miran Improvements Company Luwrsp. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Having paid to your Bankers, Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, & Co., the 
sum of £ aa fl . being a deposit of £1 per shareon ® . . 
Shares in the above Company, I hereby request that you will allot me that 
number, and I agree to accept such Shares, or any less number you may 
allot to me, on the terms of the Prospectus, and I agree to pay the deposit 
on allotment, and to sign the articles of association of ‘the Company when 
required, and I authorise you to insert my name on the Register of Members 
for the number of Shares allotted to me, 


Usual Signature..........0+0000 ooccccdecsevicoce 
Name in full ..... pddecadtitee ods ccccceckéueceseel 
Residence ........+0. duitmnnis esoconecatiacennnesanll 
PRO. cidcacictvidecssit secbens sdeonestot coe 
UD > sikaicde ieee ck enbcitencevevenvededt eeerecces 





Or w Fuirty Pam-vp SHares arr Required, ON THE 


‘UNDBRMENTIONED Form, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR FULLY PAID-UP SHARES. 
To Le retained by the Bankers. ‘aad 


No. ° 


To tue Drrecrors or 


Tue Crry or Muran Improvements Company Lrurrep. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Having paid to your Bankers, Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, & Co.,"the 
sumofZ ... « . being a deposit of £1 per Shareon ... . 
Shares in the above Company, I hereby request that you will allot me that 
number of fully paid-up Shares, andI agree to accept such Shares, or any less 
number you may allot to me, on the terms of the Prospectus,,and I agree 
to pay the amount of such Shares on allotment, and to sign the articles of 
association of the Company when required, and I authorise you to insert my 
name on the Register of Members for the number of Shares allotted to me. 


Usual BigRature...ccc...coossccsoscrsesosccdered 


Name in full ......... cumnitceiads >dndettbenents 
Residence ---++++- cccedgecenivdccedshebipanedhels 
Profession ..........+- osccepesocsessthadeineal 
Date ...... seduce Uiecbtevccbbcksct-bdebecsgobeute 
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EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 


OPTICIANS, &e. 


LONDON, 
MANUFACTORY— 
‘BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
17es, 
n addition to their high-class 


announce that. 
RONOMICAL he LESCOPES of en Sizes, they are 
manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 24 to 4 inches. 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supeied with 
the best object-rlasses; brass-tubes, with rack adjustment 
to focus, er, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, 

sun-shades; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, 
th aioe pa and vertical motions, and steadying rods. 


neat cases. 
of increased facilities in their manufacture, 


7 Gooert Son . Bone are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 
ES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 


estab also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 
Rie Hour este, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Circle, to one Boag g of arc; tangent-screw 


motion, and all necessary m ustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands. From 2: £5 to 21 








PRICE LISTS may be had on application, 








(SHURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 
BY 
T. COOKE & SONS, 
$1 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
Manvuractrorr— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





“pata CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 


d LAMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inenec- 

be Stock - these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. 

oh article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of 
os tom. the productions of the first manufacturers of 
Paris, from whom Witiax 8. Burton a them direct. 


rt. «. 6 6's . 73.6d. to 
“re ) Er iso ad. to 216 10s, per pair. 
ronzes,from .. . . . 188. to £16 16s. 

, moderateur, from . body 


8S. BURTON, GENERAL 


intent, to 


LIAM 
HING ae oe ara 


.H. Prince 
and paid. It contains u 
his ited stock of Sterling Silver eit Electro Plate, Nickel 


Silver Britannia Metal Goods, ee Hot-water 


at 39 Oxford S W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 
Newman Berect; Bey tata and 1 News 
Yard, London. 





Gort, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
; with a DELIGHTFUL end LASTING FRAGRANCE, by using 
% Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout hg King. 

dom; but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the 
names of J. C.& J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and 


Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works, 
Where also may be Cetaiged Sate Prize Medal Paraffine 
andles. 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 
Sites. No Holder or Paper or Scraping. PaTenrep. 
Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle. 
na, Clean, Safe, pevomounient, and Burns to the 
a aid Broxywhere by G by Grocers and Oilmen; 
J.C. & J. FIELD'S, _ ae Marsu, LamBera. 


Wholesale 
Also, Fretp’s caLEBRATED UNITED Service Soap TaBLets 
lied to HER 


i rr Pararrine CANDLES, a8 supp. 
MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT. 





§ AUCE—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 


apiciguann + oegalelenran 
The Public are oned against worthless 
Seatptens. ond coal see that = & pen Names are 
on Wrapper, Bottle, and 


ASK FOR LEA & & PERRIN! SAUCE. 
*,* Bold Export, by the Propriztors, 


Wholesale and 
F qgorster Messrs. Cros “Gnpeat Ae ay Messrs. ore, BancLar 


universally. 





ION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
ING SAUCE, for Fish, nea Stenks, Soups, 


Anna 
by told by a re eons, by the Ex the icone a of the Roost is mann: 


T. COOKE & SONS, 


$1 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


GUN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 
REAT Eastern Cuemica, Works Gopssaanes, 
pall... :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & C 
Tus Manvracrory has been established for the purpose 
pd "G non Toten ensertinato the Austrian process, 
Br on ee of January last, under the in- 
spection of B poroe © Lenx. Messrs. THomas, Prentice, & Co, 
ee Gun Cotton in its most im 
form, either og hs Mf ge Bed of E eering and tntng, 
or for Military and babeserine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lrenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes or ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by rien of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
2" No smoke from the explosion. 

no 
yr Does not heat y a9 to the injurious degree of gun- 


der 
reo gpme vel velocity to the projectile with much smaller 


recoil 
6. Will uce the same initial velocity of projectile with 


a shorter ngth of barrel. 
projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
outa haa the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
ange wack more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 
nm used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the wolnnt of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Cryin ENGINEERING AND Minna. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 


explosive force of wder. 
ph It may be os ee as, in its explosion, to reduce the 


rock to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facili- 


tate its removal. 
11. Producing no smoke, the work oon proceed much more 


d — less i to healt 
— = m —_, bringing down much lar 


quantities a3 with a given charge, and absence of smoke, ena te 
& much ih given of orks to be done in a given time 
at a 


ven cost. 
13. The weight ay Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in is only one sixth partof the weight of gun- 


powder. 
mL. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and 
greater force of a given charge cheapen considerably the 


t of submarine work. 
“i “The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 


neer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
wi ut the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Minitrary ENGINEERING, 
16, The welens of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of 


17. its localised action enables the engineer to 
destroy b es and palisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 


18. For submarine explcakoa, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive 
power than gunpowder. 

19. For the same From its lightness it has the 
ape of keeping ier allot | the water-tight case in which it 

whi gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Nava WARFARE. 


2. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
= next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

1. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
m2... rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun otton. 

28. It can be trans ported through fire without dan 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as as before. 

24. It is much safer than of rope or ra owing to its being 

ufactured in the rope or = yarn. 

25. The Patent Gun the peculiarity of being 


entirely free from the dan - --—7 combustion, 
and is constant and he danger in fis mature 


forms 

plied in 

yoqured. and match-line will be supplied with 
Instructions as to the method of using it in mines will 
io be eupploa 


They are ay manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and doliver re in —o- cartridges, adapted to every 
ption of cuaunt 


Artillerists who = their own cartridges 
may special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, — Homeso- 


all be recommend ag ey | 2,52 being 3 the most healt i of 
When Homceo t 
int into this enti were to be Mine 





Lz Gres Grea tise! 


Street; 170 
factory, Euston Road, i London; and sold Oteont Gaal 
tioners, and 


(\LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 


OFFICES, 
73 BOROUGH ROAD, 8.E. 
Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Paige vad bof Szhools ae Tenpenital’ 4 informed: that they 
can. always free of charge, and ata few hours’ 
notice, wit with ba eor one. sree Secretaries, Governesses, Com 
ions, and Housekeepers. Undeniable references 
before p g names upon the Re ister so thas 
explovars may accept an introduction from t. 
& guarantee of the respectability and a faith of the 
applicant. Advowsons ond Schools dis of. Pupils 
introduced. Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





EstTaBLisHED 1848. 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 
R. J. B. LANGLEY, M.R.C.S., &e. 


(Krxa’s Couu.), continues to ‘ative his Personal and 
ome attention to every kind of negotiation between 
cal, Legal, or other Professional Men. The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests 
of giienta, and the Fees moderate. No charge made 
to Enquirers or Purchasers. Partnerships and ices 
in Law and Medicine always on the Register. Highest 
references given. 


fRormenonat Agency Orricss, 50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


> 


[MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
Pes UEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
itutions, and the — ad eneeeny, that, by a novel appli- 
outen of his unrivall nery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new rae of his useful uctions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
qogeunees 1 rice, must ensure universal approbation, and 
competition. 

A h pen bears the impress of his name as a guararitee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has Senpeonity: = Bee py school yo public pens, 
_ are es d to their use, being of different 

s of maisiit wt with fine, medium, and broad 
potas, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schoo 

Sold Retail by all Stationers ~ Sockaeiees. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can epuplied at the Works, 
Graham Street, Birmingham; at oe J Street, New York; 
and at 37 Gracechurch treet, London. 








ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET 
STREET, ‘corner of Chancery Lane. —Carriage paid to the 
Coun on Orders exceeding 20s. The Largest and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and te | 
Papers, Envelo Account and MS. Books, Househol 
Papers, &c. — ARTRIDGE & CozENs’ celebrated Guinea 
Case of Stationery forwarded free to any Railway Station 
in England on receipt of Post-Office Order.—No Cuarer for 
Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or Address on Paper or 
Envelopes. Coloured Stam ing (Relief) reduced to Is. per 
100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business 

or Address Dies from 3s.—Scuoo. STaTIONERY supplied on 
the most liberal terms.—Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, 
Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &e., post free. 


ParrTrivGe & Cozens, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 


(PATENTED). Cass 29, Exurprrion 1862. 
Each Group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 
6 Backed Seats, { Adult Meetin 
3 Level Tables, for 24, for { Tea Parties, eats, 
2 Square Classes, Sunday Schools. 


Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and adopted 
in Her Majesty’s Schools, Osborne, Eton Colle = 
other Schools and Colleges. Specimens at Wonets ensingto 
Museum, and other parts of London. 


The CLERGY are respectfully invited to examine these 
esks. 
Illustrated Circular from ALFrep WiLLiams, Windsor. 





EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Bearnenrs 
Srreet, Oxrorp Street, and 448 Strranp ( yposite Charing 
be Railway —-" Established 1820, offer to the Public 

medium for supp ane Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAIN LESS DEN Y. These Teeth are cheaper, mor» 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produce sd. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
ren wan dy - necessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defyins r 
competition. "Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. ts, 5, 7, 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and 
success of this system, vide ‘ Lancet.’ 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 


IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
Gals TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated December 
1862, Ann 9 the contin outlay of new teeth is avoided 
and alterations from any cause being easily yy all 
wires and fastenings are unnecessa: sharp e are 
avoided, a greatly inarenaé freedom o suction is Me sup capi, 
& natural elasticity, hitherto Sey unattainab a fit 
perfected with the most unerrin ‘i acouracy, are secured ; 
while, from the softness and flexibility © agents ermn- 
ployed, the greatest support is given to Othe per sd teeth 
when loose or rendered tender by the absorption of the gums. 
Consultations frees. 


*,* No connection with any of the same name, 
9 GROSVENOR STREET. 


EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post 
on receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor. treet, Bond Street. 


(THRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 


Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 


EAL & SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, 


from 2is. to Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 10s. to 32s. Lists of Prices and Sizes sent 
free by post. Heat & Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bed- 
steads and Priced List of Bedding also sent post free on 
application to 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 

















ALL OTHERS ARE Srvatovs ImITaTions. 
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HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it 
to their Customers to nee 2 seach 
FURNITURE than 


dis ed, and that, to judge properly of the style 
ra different Saeet “1 of Parniture, it is 


in se te 
necessary that each description should be placed in seperate 


of keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture 
e different styles. 


Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of 
five or six different colours, some of them light and orna- 
men and others of a jainer descri m. Suites of 
Stained Deal Gothic ture, Polished Deal, Oak, and 
Walnut, are also set apart in separate Rooms, so that 
Customers are able to see the effect as it would sppen in 
their own Rooms. A Suite of very superior Got 
Furniture will gene be kept in stock, and from time - 


time ‘new and select ture in various Woods 
added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large 
numbers, so that a complete assortment may be seen. and 
the effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 


A very large Stock of Bedding (Hau & Son’s original 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 

and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very 
increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 

ooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assort- 
— bg Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be 

e b 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this p e, that the manufacture may be 
under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 


They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattress, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 
Mattress. 

Heat & Sow’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.—196, 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





DEAN E’S (the Monument), Lonpon Briner. 


EsTaBLiIsHEp A.D. 1700. 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 


for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality 

and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, 

affording a choice suited to the taste and means of every 

pareheses. The following are some of the prices for Ivory- 

ndled Knives, each blade being of the best steel, bearing 
our name, and warranted :— 


























a. d.| a. d.| a, d.| a. d.) a.d.} #.| a.) 8. 
Table Knives, per doz. | 12 6; 14 0/16 0/19 0| 28 0} 25/| 29 | 23 
Dessert ditto at 11 6/12 0/12 0/15 0) 18 0/ 20 | 23 | 38 
Carvers, Joint,perpair 50! 50' 56! 66!) 76! 8! 9ilL 


c Oak | 


Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C.,on Thursday, 
January 19, and following day, at One o'clock, 
A COLLECTION OF BOOKS 
in the various de ents of literature, including Picart, 
Cérémonies Religieuses, 12 vols. ; pricges s Northampton- 
shire, 2 vols. ; Latham’s Birds, 10 vols. ; Calmet’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, 5 vols.; Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, by Leo; 
Doyly & Mant’s Bible, 3 vols.: Walton & Cotton's Angier, 
oe ee H. Nicolas, 2 vola.; Walford’s County Families; 
ulbourn’s Rugby School: Yarrell’s Fishes, 3 vols. ; 
McGillivray’s Birds, 3 vols.; Barri n’s Personal 
: Lown ibli 
y Sparks, 10 vols. j 


ts, &c. 
To be Viewed and Catalogues had. 





(SLERICAL & SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 


78 BOROUGH ROAD, 8.E. 


The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respectfully informed that they 
can always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours 
notice, with tors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, 
Companions and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable refer- 
ences required before placing names upon the Register, so 
that Employers may accept an introduction from these 
Offices as a guarantee of the respenely and good faith of 
the applicant. Advowsons and Schools disposed of. Pupils 
introduced. Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 


R. J. B. LANGLEY, M.R.CS., &c. 


(Kine’s Cout.), continues to give his personal and 
srompt attention to every kind of negotiation between 
edical, Legal, or other Professional Men. The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests of 
Clients, and the Fevus moderate. No charge made to 
Enquirers or Purchasers. Partnerships and Practices in 
Law and Medicine always on the Register. Highest 
references given. 
ances AGENcy Orrices, 50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 





HE WHEELER & WILSON CELE- 
BRATED LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE for 29. 
The WuHeg.er & WiILson Com have now Machines at 
£9 and upwards, which will do all descriptions of work for 
which these Machines have so long been pre-eminent, as 
Stitching, Hemming, Frilling, Gathering, Cording, Binding, 
Tucking, mming, ting, elling, &c., and have now 
added to their list a Machine for making Button-holes for 
Tailors, Mantle Makers, &c. 
Instruction gratis to every purchaser, and I[lustrated 
Prospectus gratis and post free. 
Offices and Sale Rooms, 139 Regent Street, W. 
The Fairy Machine manufactured by the Company for 
Mrs. General Tom Thumb is on view for a few days. 





LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 


FORKS.—The best manufacture, well-finished, strong 
plated. Every articlestamped with our mark, and guaranteed. 


























FIppize REEDED Kine’s’ |Lity 

2nd | Best | 2nd | Best} 2nd | Best} Best 
Per dozen. a. d 3s. 4. &. &. %. s. 
Table § ms.| 330 40 44 58 54 66 58 
Table Forks ./ 310/] 38 44 56 Be | 64 56 
Dessert Forks | 230) 29 82 40 37 46 40 
Dessert Spoons! 240/ 30 32 42 37 48 42 
a 8 ms. 146 18 22 26 26 32 26 
ET eh y} 66| 76] 9 | | a | ww] 20 








{ish COVERS & HOT-WATER DISHES. 
—DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 
varied and excellent assortment of these goods, to which 
they are continually adding all mourn approved patterns in 





Electro-plate, Britannia Metal, and n 

La iL 8. iL ai 2. i £ 2. ‘ 
Britan. Metal, setof5|)3 0/3 6121014 61510 $15 
Britan. Metal, setof6, 4 5/413/5 015 817 71717 
Block Tin, setof 6 .|018/110/2 0/2 2/2 8/217 
Bloc ,setof7 .|1 4/2 0/2183/217/8 41310 
Electro-plate, set of 4/12 8 |12 12 [14 0 15 0 115 15 |26 4 








New Illustrated Catalogue and Pri ishi 
rm Nr yes Furnishing List, gratis, 


DEANE & CoO, 
4“ KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE. 





AUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—IN CHAN- 


CERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. W. 

Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the RAB her Faenng Tn 
tal physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne: that they prescribe it 
peek and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times 
July 1%, 1864. The public, therefore, are cautioned against 
using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLO- 

‘ is affirmed by overwhelming medica] " 
monials to be the most efficacious medicine for = 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
ICHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that 
he had received a Despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Ma- 
nilia to the affect that the ONLY_remedy for Cholera, &c., was 
Chlorodyne.—See The Lancet, December 31, 1864. 

No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s. 6d. J.T. Davenport, 33 Great Ruasell Street, London, 
W.C., sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none u- 
ine without the words ‘Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chilo e’ 
on the Government stamp. 





(FLENFI ELD PATENT STARCH. — 
essrs. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
ee Furvevora to H.R.H. the Parncess or Wass This 
4 c used in the Royar Lacypry, and waa awarded a 
mize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


_ Wornznsroon & Co., Glasgow and London. 


OREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN 
PRIOES. 


_—- 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
have P a pong the following CATALOGUES of their 


tock :— 
1. CLASSICAL CATALOGUE—Greek and Latin Classics, 
Archeology, &c. 
’ THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE — Philosophy, Meta- 
ysics. 
FRENCH CATALOGUE—General Literature, History, 
ve Cc. 
. GERMAN CATALOGUE—General Literature, History, 
Belles- Lettres. 


UE, 
ALOGUE—European Languages. 


SEINa Bw Le 
mM 
: 
- 


Atlases. 
10. SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE—Natural H 
Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Math 
a Podicine, and Surgery. Two Parts. 


riodi and 
sent t free to Purchasers, containing New ks 


and New Purchases. 
13. SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULARS—New Books and 
Recent Purchases. 
Any Catalogue sent post free for one stamp. 


*,* All Books not in stock imported on the same terms. 
All’ New. Publications of interest received immediately after 
publication. 


Wittams & Norcate, Im 
14 Henrietta Street. Covent 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S. 

307 REGENT STREET, LONDON; W. 


Next THe Royat Potyrecuyic Institution. 


Single Subscription, One Guinea. 


Zoology, 
ca, Astro- 


rters of Foreign Books, 
en, London; 20 South 











Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 
Country endibon ‘Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas 
to any amount, according to the sup ‘ 

Great ee are offered by L to Country 
py ar . in the large number of Volumes supplied at 


ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 


large numbers. . 
‘The best French, German , and Italian 
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THE PLAYHOUSE IN DANGER. 
4 a spectacle of the whole body of the 
Lo 


ndon managers combining in a legal 
descent upon the Alhambra in Leicester Square, 
on a charge of infringing their rights, affords 
sorry evidence of the state of the drama in 
this country. The manner in which it was 
put in motion, bearing a close resemblance,to 
the manner in which the Haymarket police 
bring the night-houses to justice, does not 
mend the matter; and it is, we think, to be 
regretted that Mr. Horace Wigan thought it 
consistent with his position as ‘lessee of the 
Royal Olympic Theatre,’ to pay a visit of in- 
tion to the offending establishment. ‘To 
the outside public these proceedings appear 
anomalous and derogatory; but there is this 
scrap of comfort left, that the English drama 
is in no way concerned in them. The ques- 
tion at issue is purely a trade question, be- 
tween rival dealers in a particular article of 
common consumption; and whoever supposes 
that Mr. Horace Wigan, and the other managers 
that are joined with him in this movement, 
are acting in the interests of the drama, much 
less of what used to be called the legitimate 
drama in the days before the Flood, or, in any 
sense, of the literature of the stage, would 
commit an egregious blunder. So far, at 
least, it is well to know the ground on which 
we are treading. 

But the object for which the managers are 
really contending is by no means so clear as 
the object for which they are not contending. 
The broad fact is evident on the face of the 
proceedings that they are not contending for 
anything coming within the popular notion of 
a stage-play, loose and omnivorous as that 
notion is. The public, therefore, must be pre- 
sumed to be attracted to the subject by con- 
siderations entirely independent of the drama. 
It is of importance in a commercial commu- 
nity that rights held under legal sanctions 
should be protected against aggression; and 
here is an alleged case in point. The plaintiffs 
allege that the defendant has been selling a 
certain production, in which they possess by 
law the sole right of sale. In other cases of 
this kind the interest would turn upon the 
proof of a matter of fact; but in this instance 
the nature of the defence diverts the interest 
into a wholly different channel. The defen- 
dant denies that the production he vends is 
the same as that contemplated by the law 
under which the plaintiffs claim protection ; 
and the case, consequently, runs away, like 
spilt water, into the wildest and most incohe- 
rent constructions of a matter of opinion, 
which it will require a new Act of Parliament 
to define and set at rest. The original fault is, 
of course, in the vagueness of the law; but 
we are the less surprised that people who draw 
up statutes about plays and theatres should 
fall into mistakes, has we find the actors 
and managers laying down definitions upon 
which they cannot even be brought to agree 
amongst themselves. : 

The entertainment, or whatever it may be 
called, at the Alhambra which has excited the 
ire of the playhouses, is substantially a ballet. 
Now, curiously enough, the Act under which 
Mr. Strange was summoned provides for every 
known form of stage representation except 
ballet. The legal inference would be, in or- 
dinary circumstances, that ballet was exempt 
from the operation of the Act. But this Act, 
like the stage it protects, has traps into which 
people in Mr. Strange’s way of life are very 
apt to tumble. The words of the section 
(6 & 7 Vic. c. cn are—‘ That, in this Act, 
the word “stage-play” shall be taken to in- 


clude every Tragedy, Comedy, Farce, Opera, 





Burletta, Interlude, Melodrama, Pantomime, 
or other entertainment of the stage, or any part 
thereof.’ This is all very well, till we come to 
the extraordinary passage we have printed in 
italics, That comprehensive not only 
renders enumeration of particular forms of 
‘stage-plays’ unnecessary, but swallows up 
the whole stage, and everything belonging to 
it, properties and all. There is nothing which 
can be conceived in connection with a s 
representation which is not caught up in this 
clause, from the meshes of which escape is 
impossible. Indeed it is felt to be so incon- 
veniently wide that it is considered dangerous 
by those whom it was intended to serve; and 
Mr. Besley, in stating the case, prudently 
avoided it altogether, and rested his argument 
on other grounds. We cannot add that he 
was very felicitous in his reasoning. He ad- 
mitted that ballet was not specified in the 
Act, but pantomime was, and as there could 
be no ballet without pantomime, he maintained 
that the alleged performance came within the 
mornng of the Act. If this reasoning be of 
any value, it applies with equal force to 
tragedy, comedy, and the rest, none of which 
can be presented without pantomime. Why, 
then, did the framers of the Act, who omitted 
ballet because it was sufficiently indicated 
under the word Pantomime, insert the other 
forms in which pantomime is an unavoidable 
element? We are quite aware that there is 
an easy answer to this iy but the error 
which underlies Mr. Besley’s argument re- 
mains unaffected by it. Mr. Besley has con- 
founded the generic meaning of the word with 
its technical or stage use. The pantomime of 
the stage is a special form of entertainment, 
and when we find it in an enumeration of 
stage forms, we know exactly what it means. 
That Mr. Besley did not know, or find it suit- 
able to his purpose to know, what it meant in 
that connection is evident from his very sin- 
gular remark that pantomimes and miracle 
plays existed from the earliest times, and 
were, therefore, well-known in the days of 
George II., when an Act was passed respecting 
the theatres in which pantomime was not men- 
tioned. The precise aim of this somewhat 
cloudy statement was, probably, not intended 
to be obvious; but we are afraid Mr. Besley 
would have some difficulty in substantiating 
any one of the separate assertions it contains, 
except the last, that pantomimes were not 
—— in the Act of George Il. Why 
they were not specified more than ‘miracle 
plays,’ we cannot say; but we will hazard a 
conjecture that they may have been omitted 
because they had ceased to be acted for a 
couple of hundred years. The same reason 
will doubtless not apply to pantomime, which 
had been introduced on the English stage, at 
Covent Garden, only some three or four years 
before George II. ascended the throne. That 
poten and miracle plays should be well 
nown in the eighteenth century, because they 
had existed in the earliest ages, is a proposition 
which, for aught we are aware of to the 
contrary, might materially affect the case if it 
had anything to do with it; but by thus in- 
sisting on the antiquity of pantomime, Mr. 
Besley made it still more glaring that he and 
the Act of Parliament otatemmplanel different 
things. It cannot be too distinctly pointed 
out that the generic word pantomime, meaning 
action without dialogue, and the stage word 
pantomime, meaning a stage entertainment of 
that nume, are not convertible terms. A stage 
meeteneene is unquestionably action without 
ialogue; but action without dialogue is not 
always a stage pantomime. A mare is a 
horse; but every horse is not a mare. 

To fix the defendant still more conclusively 
with a violation of the law, Mr. Besley stated 
that the statute required that everything in- 
tended for me sy ee should be previously 
sent to the Lord Chamberlain; but presently 
comes his own witness, Mr. Donne, ‘ Examiner 
of Plays,’ who on this occasion may be re- 
garded as the Lord Chamberlain himself, and 
that gentleman tells us that ballets —the 
very matter in dispute—are never sent to the 
Lord Chamberlain! Such is the confusion 


| between the law and the practice out of which 
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the conductors of theatres and Alhambras are 
trying to find the way to a solution of their 
rights and bipe. y 
The actors and managers do not throw much 
light on the problem. Their ase pars are 
influenced by motives which we need not enter 
into; and if Mr. Horace Wigan were pro- 
prietor of the Alhambra, instead of being lessee 
of the Olympic, he would, doubtless, discover, 
as Mr. E. T. Smith appears to have done, that 
there is something to be said on both sides, 
But an infirmity which is not uncommon 
amongst other men might be fairly conceded 
to managers, if, as managers, they were found 
to think alike, or even to think consistently. 
Unfortunately, however, this is a process 
apparently irreconcileable with the general 
habits of the theatrical mind. Mr. Horace 
Wigan not only differs from others on the 
main question, but endeavours to adjust the 
balance by differing from himself. In one 
sentence he says that ‘everything that repre- 
sents acting without words is pantomime ;’ 
in another he defines pantomime to be ‘a well- 
known entertainment in which there is a story 
or legend represented by men and women.’ 
These two definitions exhibit a conflict of 
testimony which could hardly have been ex~ 
pected from any one witness, unless it were the 
monster of the isle,’ with his backward and for- 
ward voices. Mr. John M‘Lean, a comedian 
of experience, understands by a pantomime 
‘something opposed to speech,’ which seems 
not only to include Mr. Wigan’s definition, but 
to go considerably beyond it, by the introduc- 
tion of a belligerent element. Mr. Wigan 
considers that if he were to dance the 
Cachuca on the floor of the police court it 
would not be any thing icular; but that if 
he were to dance it on the stage, it would im- 
mediately become transformed into a drama. 
Mr. M‘Lean was decidedly not of that opinion, 
for he thought that numbers were necessary to 
constitute a theatrical entertainment of any 
kind; nor, indeed, does Mr. Wigan himself 
appear to be of his own opinion, for he too 
thinks that ‘men and women’ are indis- 
pensable. Another dogma of Mr. Wigan’s is 
also, in like manner, set aside by both gentle- 
men. ‘I should not call a gentleman bowing 
to a lady in a dance, a pantomime;’ says Mr. 
Wigan, but ‘if you indicate anything, it is a 
pantomime.’ Does Mr. Wigan mean to imply 
then when a gentleman bows to a lady ina 
dance he does not indicate anything? Apollo 
forbid! Or that when a gentleman does indi- 
cate something, such as that he wants his din- 
ner, he is acting a pantomime? Whatever 
Mr. Wigan means is upset by the previous tes- 
timony, which is decisive on this point, that 
if ‘you’ were to ‘indicate anything’ till you 
exhausted your physical powers in the effort, 
you would not bring yourself within the defi- 
nition of a pantomime, since the two deponents 
are agreed that several persons must combine 
to ‘ipdicate’ in order to make a theatrical en- 
tertainment. Mr. Wigan does not consider 
private theatricals a stage entertainment; a 
sentence which will fall with softened severity 
on the ears of many ambitious young ladies 
and gentlemen when they learn that Mr. bib se 
also maintains that Sir Roger de Coverley 
danced on the stage ts a theatrical entertain- 
ment. The drift of Mr. Wigan’s evidence 
resolyes itself into what, we are afraid, will 
look very like an identical proposition :—that 
what is done on the stage is a stage entertain- 
ment; or, in other words, that it is the doing it 
on the stage, whatever it may be, that makes 
it a stage entertainment. The Cachuca in the 
olice office is nothing—on the stage it is a 
Sealine. Sir Reger de Coverley is a theatrical 
entertainment—on the stage. Private theatri- 
cals are not a stage entertainment, not because 
they are not ‘theatricals,’ which, we presume, 
even Mr. Wigan cannot deny, but because 
they are not presented on the stage. In the 
estimation of the manager and lessee, the 
accessories are everything, and the theatre, to 
use his own phrase, is ‘the first and foremost 
accessory. The principal illegalities which 
struck him at the Alhambra were the features 
that imitated the interior of a playhouse— 
the chandeliers, the galleries, the painted 
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scene at the back, with rocks, real water, and 
a zig-zag down which came trooping the 
ladies of the ballet. His sense of the respect 
due to the 6th and 7th of Victoria, c. 68 was 
mainly outraged by the wings, flys, and drops, 
and ladies in short petticoats, with palm- 
branches or bull-rushes in theirhands. These 
were the main infringements of the dramatic 
rights of the theatres which were detected by 
the vigilant inspectors of the exhibition, for 
they really discovered very little more, and 
what they did discover they contradicted each 
other upon. Mr. Wigan said that the ladies 
flourished daggers, and performed the well- 
known ballet called the db rDance.’ Mr. 
M‘Lean did not recognize the Dagger Dance. 
Mr. Vincent Rourke, better known to the 
public as Mr. Falconer, declared that he 
with both gentlemen; but omitted to 
explain by what species of Hibernian mental 
operation he brought about that result. It 
is difficult for an outside observer to draw a 
satisfactory conclusion from statements of this 
divergent character ; and all we will venture to 
t is that it would be herd to hang a man 

upon such evidence. 
We imagine the most reflecting people will 
concur with us in thinking that, whatever it was 
the Act of Parliament in dispute was intended 
to protect, it could not have a re of per- 
formance of so evasive a nature that the actors 
themselves cannot determine what it is; and 
still less that the Legislature could have 
meant by the terms ‘stage’ and ‘stage-plays,’ 
atches of scenic decoration such are employed 
in profusion, and with perfect impunity, by 
the tea-gardens in the suburbs. At all events, 
it is only reasonable to require that whatever 
the wrong is which the theatres are supposed to 
suffer from such houses of revel as the Alham- 
bra, it should be distinctly defined, and that the 
ng suffering the wrong should themselves 
ow what it is, and be able to expound it 
without setting each other by the ears. But it 
is worth special note as a peculiarity of this 
contest that the managers and actors have 
never been able to in their evidence and 
definitions, and that the legal decisions fol- 
lowing upon them unavoidably increase the 
lexity. The famous Margate case, which 
is so much relied upon in these prosecutions, 
and which occurred some three or four years 
ago, darkens council rather than helps us to an 
issue. The case was that of two persons, who 
appeared one night at Margate in an entertain- 
ment in which they severally sustained a 
succession of different characters dressed in 
different costumes. The question lay in a 
nutshell—was this entertainment a stage-play 
within the meaning of the Act of Parliament ? 
Mr. Nelson Lee, an expert of long standing, 
who has kept a London theatre for many 
years and written more pantomimes than Lope 
Vega produced plays, stated as his opinion 
= is Sy ae ear ows not come within 
e meaning of a stage- as contemplated 
by the Act of Pasltement. -, fa that re cs 
e magistrates — ore. the entertainment 
was not a stage- within the meaning of 
the Act, and dioustesod the case. An appeal, 
however, was | against this decision, and 
the case was carried to the Court of Queen's 
Bench, where the judges decided that the 
magistrates were wrong, and that the enter- 
tainment was clearly a violation of the Act. 
The immediate effect of this decision was to 
spring an alarm amongst the ‘ Entertainers,’ 
who had ae n entertaining the 
British public without a license; and one of 
the first practical consequences of the alarm 
was that Mr. and Mrs, German Reed applied 
to the Lord Chamberlain for a license, and 
obtained it; so that the unwise prosecution in 
the Margate case was attended by ‘the signifi- 
cant result of crea a rival, where it was in- 
tended to su a pirate. The same thing will 
happen in Mr. ’s case should the ulti- 
eto enety fe paratinge He Seer in that 
y for a regu cense, and get it 
there ing no reasonable und u n or hick 
it ete refused. bd be well for the 
managers if this ion of music 
into theatres do not spread further, and 
the very effort they are making to contract 





the area of dramatic performances do not 
eventuate in free trade. 

The Margate case was followed by a charge 

inst the proprietor of the Canterbury 
usic Hall for performing a pantomime, and 
here the witnesses proved nothing so conclu- 
sively as the discord which prevailed amongst 
themselves as to what it was that constituted 
a pantomime. The witnesses who deposed 
that they considered the entertainment a pan- 
tomime within the meaning of the Act, differed 
point-blank from each other as to the essential 
elements that comprise a pantomime, and more 
articularly as to whether this particular en- 
tertainment contained any of them; while a 
cloud of witnesses, all of them persons who 
had been connected with theatres, in a multi- 
tude of capacities, for five and twenty years, 
pronounced a decided opinion that the enter- 
tainment was neither a pantomime, nor a stage 
play in any sense within the meaning of 
the Act. If unanimity is worth anything in 
such matters, the defendant had the best of 
it in this instance, for there was not a single 
discrepancy amongst his witnesses. The fruit 
of this prosecution is that the proprietor of 
Canterbury Hall has hit upon a mode of in- 
dulging his public with a real pantomime 
without infringing the law, by a performance 
in which only one of the characters appears 
in the flesh, while the rest are exhibited 
by reflection in a mirror. As persecution 
in some cases makes martyrs, and martyrs 
make proselytes, so persecution in other affairs 
puts ingenuity on the stretch, and ingenuity 
soon finds out how to drive coaches and six 
through Acts of Parliament. 

The persecutions, or prosecutions, which 
the managers appear determined to c on 
against those places which, not coming within 
the description of regular theatres, aim at en- 
tertainments which have something of a the- 
atrical character in them, are not likely in the 
end to serve the purpose they are intended to ac- 
complish, and are, moreover, humiliating to the 
art and literature of the stage. But the man- 
agers are not wholly to blame. The mischief 
may be primarily traced to the abolition of 
the patents. That measure entailed fatal 
consequences, from which the stage exhibits 
no symptoms of recovery, and from which it, 
probably, will never recover. The extinction 
of the privileges of the three patent houses 
dispersed for ever the strong companies that 
used to be collected in London under the old 
monopoly; it annihilated the training schools 
which the old system had nurtured in the pro- 
vinces; it destroyed the metropolitan posi- 
tion to which the ambitious actor looked 
forward as the crowning glory of his career; 
it banished from the stage the national drama, 
called by invidious courtesy the ‘legitimate 
drama,’ only to appear in fitful gleams, and 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances; 
it scattered over a dozen theatres the actors 
who, if good plays are to be adequately cast, 
ought to be gathered into one; and finally 
it has brought the stage down to this miser- 
able squabble with music halls and anoma- 
lous houses of entertainment, about questions 
which degrade the drama in whose name 
they are discussed. 
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A Selection from the Works of Alfred Tennyson, 
1008) Poet Laureate. (Edward Moxon & Co., 
1865. 


he is now more than thirty years since the 
Quarterly Review attempted to extinguish 
& young poet who had then published the 
second of two thin volumes. He was treated 
in the loftiest tone of contempt, and not the 
slightest token of appreciation was suffered to 
qualify the ironi raise and total scorn 
which breathed through the article. 

Since the year 1833, more than the tire 
allotted to a generation of men has elapsed, 
and the poet whose first efforts were thus re- 
ceived has lived to enjoy the highest li 
distinction which it is in the power of the 
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Sovereign to bestow on a subject-—a distinction 
enhanced in value by its having been borne by 
his two immediate predecessors in the post of 
Laureate—and to find himself the most popu- 
lar poet among all classes known in England 
since the days of Pope. 

From a smal! circle of admirers, he has 
—_— for his audience all who speak the 

an of which he possesses such mastery, 
and which has been ennobled by his employ- 
ment of it. His well-established popularity 
did not need the test of a popular edition; but 
in the appearance of the beautiful volume just 
issued,"we may recognize a most striking proof 
of general favour. 

t is true of every great work, that it has to 
educate the mind for its own full estimation, 
and that which most quickly and easily wins 
approbation is generally deficient in the highest 
and deepest qualities of worth and beauty 
which continue to command the worship of 
successive ages. This has been —- 
the case with the poetry of Mr. Tennyson, 
which has, to a great extent, created by the 
act of its own growth the atmosphere in which 
it can flourish best. 

The appearance of every successive volume 
widened the area over which the poet’s fame 
extended; but it was reserved for the ‘Idylls 
of the King’ to overcome the lingering doubts 
of many whose tastes had been formed in a 
different school; and the position then gained 
with the general public by Mr. Tennyson was 
confirmed by the poems of last year, contained 
in the volume of which ‘ Enoch Arden’ was the 
eponym. 

The present volume opens with the dedica- 
tion to the Queen in 1851, and closes with the 
dedication of the ‘Idylls of the King,’ to the 
mentory of him— 


Who reverenced his conscience as his king; 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it ; 
Who loved one only and who clave to her. 


The ‘ May Queen’ pieces occupy the first place, 
and are followed by all the most favourite 
poems which are not too long to be in- 
cluded in a selection. From the ‘In Me- 
moriam’ only there is no specimen; but 
then, it must be recollected that Mr. Tenny- 
son’s name has never been placed on the title- 
age of that series of poems. Perhaps the 
ines, now first printed, ‘On a Mourner’ may 
be taken as belonging to the ‘In Memoriam’ 
groupe, although now published apart from any 
other verses in it. 

Where it has not been possible to present 
entire poems, portions have been extracted, 
and occasionally with some modification. It may 
be that in one or two instances the jewels have 
suffered by being torn from their setting, but 
this is an almost necessary condition, and 
subject to it such a volume must be accepted. 

From the poems which have not been in- 
cluded in former volumes, we give the 
sequence of three sonnets addressed to a 
Coquette :— 


1, 

Caress’d or chidden by the dainty hand, 
And singing airy trifles this or that, 

Light Hope at Beauty’s call would perch and stand, 
And run thro’ every change of sharp and flat ; 
And Fancy came and at her pillow sat, 

When sleep had bound her in his rosy band, 
And chased away the still-recurring gnat, 

And woke her with a lay from fairy land. 

But now they live with Beauty less and less, 
For Hope is other Hope and wanders far, 

Nor cares to lisp in love’s delicious creeds ; 

And Fancy watches in the wilderness, 

Poor Fancy sadder than a single star, 
That sets at twilight in a land of reeds, 


2. 

The form, the form alone is eloquent! 

A nobler yearning never broke her rest 

Than but to dance and sing, be gaily drest, 
And win all eyes with all accomplishment: 
Yet in the waltzing-circle as we went, 

My fancy made me for a moment blest 

To find my heart so near the beauteous breast 
That once had power to rob it of content. 
A moment came the tenderness of tears, “= “""'Y 

The phantom of a wish that once could move, 

A ghost of passion that no smiles restore— 


—_ 
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For ah! the slight coquette, she cannot love, 
And if you kiss’d her feet a thousand years, 
She still would take the praise, and care no 
more. 


3. 
Wan Sculptor weepest thou to take the cast 
Of those dead lineiiments that near thee lie? 
O sorrowest thou, pale Painter, for the past, 
In painting some dead friend from memory ? 
Weep on: beyond his object Love can last: 
His object lives: more cause to weep have a: 
My tears, no tears of love, are flowing fast, _ 
No tears of love, but tears that Love can die. 
pledge her not in any cheerful cup, 
Nor care to sit beside her where she sits— 
Ah pity—hint it not in human tones, 
But breathe it into earth and close it up 
With secret death for ever, in the pits 
Which some green Christmas crams with weary 
bones. 


Nothing can exceed the finished workman- 
ship in these sonnets. The last six lines of 
the first sonnet are perfect. What can sur- 

the image of sadness conveyed in the 
single star, setting at twilight, and ‘in a land 
of reeds’—the same ‘glooming flats’ and 
“level waste’ which added so much to the 
desolation of the Moated Grange? Like all 
Mr. Tennyson’s—like all similar observations 
of every great poet—the truth to nature is ab- 
solutely preserved. The ‘twilight’ is necessary 
to indicate the one star which can be seen 
through the fading rays of the sun, whereas 
in total darkness the setting star would be no 
more solitary. 

But the pe thought and power is re- 
served for the third sonnet, which in its deep 
pathos, and beauty of words and rhythm, only 
admits of comparison with some of the sonnets 
of England’s greatest poet of all. 

‘The Captain’ is fine, but although now 
first published, it seems to belong to an earlier 
period, and has probably been written for some 
time :— 

THE CAPTAIN. 
A LEGEND OF THE NAVY, 


He that only rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong. 

Deep as Hell [ count his error, 
Let him hear my song. 

Brave the Captain was: the seamen 
Made a gallant crew, 

Gallant sons of English freemen, 
Sailors bold and true. 

But they hated his oppression, 
Stern he was and rash; 

So for every light transgression 
Doomed them to the lash. 

Day by day more harsh and cruel 
Seem’d the Captain’s mood. 

Secret wrath like smother’d fuel 
Burnt in each man’s blood. 

Yet he hoped to purchase glory, 
Hoped to make the name 

Of his vessel great in story, 
Wheresoe’er he came.’ 

So they past by capes and islands, 
Many a harbour-mouth, 

Sailing under palmy highlands, 
Far within the South. 

On a day when they were going 
O’er the lone expanse, 

In the north, her canvas flowing, 
Rose a ship of France. 

Then the Captain’s colour heighten’d, 
Joyful came his speech: 

But a cloudy gladness lighten’d 
In the eyes of each. 

“Chase,” he said: the ship flew forward, 
And the wind did blow; 

Stately, lightly, went she Norward, 
Till she near'd the foe. 

Then they look’d at him they hated, 
Had what they desired : 

Mute with folded arms they waited— 
Not a gun was fired. 

But they heard the foeman’s thunder 
Roaring out their doom; 

All the air was torn in sunder, 
Crashing went the boom, 

Spars were splinter’d, decks were shatter’d, 
Bullets fell like rain ; 


Over mast and deck were scatter'd 
Blood and brains of men. 

Spars were splinter’d; decks were broken: 
Every mother’s son— 


Down they dropt—no word was spoken— 
Each beside his gun 


On the decks as they were lying, 
Were their faces grim. 

In their blood, as they lay dying, 
Did they smile on him. 

Those, in whom he had reliance 
For his noble name, 

With one smile of still defiance 
Sold him unto shame. 

Shame and wrath his heart confounded, 
Pale he turn’d and red, 

Till himself was deadly wounded 
Falling on the dead. 

Dismal error! fearful slaughter! 
Years have wander'’d by, 

Side by side beneath the water 
Crew and Cuptain lie; 

There the sunlit ocean tosses 
O’er them mouldering, 

And the lonely seabird crosses 
With one waft of the wing. 


The volume has every characteristic of 
typographical and external beauty, and well 
inaugurates the series of ‘ Moxon’s Miniature 
Poets,’ in which it leads the van. 








TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


Travels in Central Asia, being the Account of a 
Journey from Teheran across the Turkoman 
Desert, on the Eastern Shores of the Caspian, to 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, performed in 
the year 1863 by Arminius Vambéry, Member of 
the Hungarian Academy of Pesth, by whom he 
was sent on this scientific Mission. (Murray.) 


is quite true that European civilization is 
making very rapid advances in Asia. Russia 
has established her dominions over the whole 
northern portion of that continent and is ex- 
tending them by every means in her power. 
England has done the sameinthesouth. The 
gates of China and Japan are opened, and rail- 
ways and telegraphs are in the course of con- 
struction through the very heart of the lands of 
the Bible; but there yet remains a broad belt 
of country between the Russian possessions in 
the north and the British in the south, where 
European civilization has not. yet penetrated ; 
where Europeans cannot enter except at their 
peril; where to hear is regarded as impudence, 
to ask for information as a crime, and to take 
notes asa deadly sin. Whoever wishes to ob- 
tain a glimpse of this singular country should 
accompany Mr. Vambéry, who in the disguise 
of a Dervish, succeeded in reaching the very 
centre of Asia, and now places before us a nar- 
rative which stands out as prominently amongst 
recent works of travel as the author himself 
does amongst modern explorers. 

Mr. Vambéry tells his story in a simple, un- 
affected manner, and yet, from the opening to 
the closing paragraph, he exercises a perfect 
spell over his readers. There isa reality about 
the scenes and places he describes that makes 
us feel as if we were one of his travelling com- 
panions, seated with him on his camel, or in 
the wretched carts knocking our heads against 
his as the poor ill-treated horses make their 
way over the rugged road. His dangers are our 
dangers, his sufferings our sufferings. We feel 
keenly the want of water after a few days in 
the desert, and find ourselves behind the camels 
as the fearful sand-storms are sweeping along. 
But what are want of meat and drink, surprise 
by robbers, sand-storms, inextricable swamps, 
fatigue, and all the other thousand and one dan- 
gers and difficulties of the journey, to the ter- 
rible task imposed by the assumed disguise ? 
For ten long months we must wear a mask. 
Nobody, not even those who have given the 
strongest proofs of attachment to us, must 
know that we are Franks. Every word, mien, 
or action of ours must be unreal. Our ‘make- 
nt must be perfect, and without any previous 
rehearsal we are expected to take a leading part 
in a farce which at any moment may develop 
into a serioustragedy. To displease our public 
by any awkwardness in our acting would be fol- 
lowed by our condemnation—our certain death. 

Mr. Vambéry was aware of all these diffi- 
culties, and made ample and careful prepara- 
tions to face them. As a member of the Hun- 
garian Academy, he repaired to Constantinople, 
and during a prolonged stay at that city, trans- 
formed himself into a Turk,—nay, into an 
Efendi, familiar with Islamite schools and 
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libraries. His object in wishing to penetrate 
so far into Asia as he did was to ascertain, by 
the practical study of the living languages, the 
positive degree of affinity which exists between | 
the Hungarian and Turco-Tartaric dialects, an 
inquiry not only interesting to the Hungarians, 
but to ethnologists all over the world, as it 
would decide whether the H ian is to be 
referred to the Finnish or the Tartaric branch 
of the Altaic language. The result of this 
inquiry we are promised on a future occasion. 
The present volume is simply the narrative of 
the journey undertaken to obtain it. Though 
these philological researches must be regarded 
as the principal fruits of his journey, the 
author has accumulated besides, a vast amount 
of geographical, ethnological, political and 
commercial information, which is given in the 
second part of the volume, while the first is 
more specially devoted to the narrative. We 
consider this information of great value, and in 

erusing it we should never lose a@ght of the 
act that all the notes had to be taken when 
nobody could see the author, as his writing 
down anything at all, was, at the very outset, 
strongly objected to by his companions, and at 
a later period of his journey would have 
jeopardised his life. 

In January 1863, Mr. Vambéry found him- 
self at Teheran, the capital of Persia, as the 
guest of the Turkish Toubeuty, It is an old 
custom of that Embassy to accord a smell sub- 
sidy to the Hadjis and Dervishes who 
through Persia to the Turkish Empire. 
author had thus an opportunity of seeing and 
conversing with a great number of these wild 
and ragged Tartars, gleaning from them most im- 
portant information. They, on their part, were 
astonished at his affability, and the report soon 
circulated in the caravanserai to which they 
resorted in their passage through Teheran, 
that the eanbieniles of the Sultan had a 
generous heart, that Reschid Efendi (the 
author) treated Dervishes as his brother, and 
was, probably, a Dervish in disguise. 


It was thus, says M. Vambéry, that in the morn- 
ing of the 20th Murch four Hadjis came to me with 
the request that I would present them to the Sultan's 
envoy, as they wished to prefer a complaint against 
the Persians who, on their return from Mecca, at 
Hamadan, had exacted from them the Sunni tri- 
bute, an exaction not only displeasing to the Shah 
of Persia, but long since forbidden by the Sultan, 
For here it must be remarked, that the good 
Tartars think that the whole world ought to 

the chief of their religion, the Sultan. ‘ We de- 
sire,’ they say, ‘from his excellency the ambas- 
sador no money; we pray only, that for the future 
our Sunnitish brethren may visit the holy places 
without molestation.’ Words so unselfish pro- 
ceeding from the mouth of an Oriental much 
surprised me. I scrutinized the wild features of 
my guests, and must avow that, barbarous as they 
seemed, wretched as was their clothing, I was yet 
able to discover in them a something of nobility, 
and from the first moment was prepossessed in 
their, favour. I had a long conversation with 
them, to inform myself more fully respecting their 
companions, and the route which they had selected 
to go to Mecca, and the one which they thought 
of taking after leaving Teheran. The spokesman 
of the party was, for the most part, a Hadji from 
Chinese Tartary (called also Little Bokhara), who 
had concealed his ragged dress under a new green 
Djubbe (over-dress), and wore on his head a 
colossal white turban, and, by his fiery glance and 
quick eye, showed his superiority over the whole 
body of his associates. After having represented 
himself as the Court Imam of the Vang (Chinese 
Governor) of Aksu (a province in Chinese T 

who had twice visited the Holy Sepulchre—hence 
being twofold a Hadji—he made me acquainted 
with his friend seated near him, and gave me to 

understand that the persons present were to be 

regarded as the chiefs of the small Hadji karavan, 

amounting to twenty-four in all. ‘Our company,’ 

said their orator, “ consists of young and old, rich 

and poor, men of piety, learned men and laity; 

still we live together with the greatest simplicity, 

since we are all from Khokand and Kashgar, and 

have amongst us no Bokhariot, no viper of that 

race.’ The hostility of the Osbeg (Tartar) tribes 

of Central Asia to the Tadjiks (the ancient Persian 

inhabitants) had been long previously known to 

me: I listened, therefore, without making any 

comment, and preferred informing myself of the 





plan of their journey onwards. ‘From Teheran 
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to our homes,’ the Tartars explained, ‘we have 
four roads ; viz. first, by Astrakhan, Orenburg, and 
Bokhara; secondly, by Meshed, Herat, and Bok- 
hara; thirdly, by Meshed, Merv, and Bokhara ; 
fourthly, through the Turkoman wilderness, Khiva, 
and Bokhara. ‘The first two are too costly, and 
the war at Herat is also a great obstacle; the 
last two, it is true, are very dangerous routes. 
We must, nevertheless, select one of these, and we 
wish, therefore, to ask your friendly counsel.’ 
Disguised as a mendicant Hadji, the author 
joined their party, and travelled with most of 


them as far as Samarcand, much against the | 


wish and entreaties of his European friends, 
who recalled to his memory the fate of Conolly, 
Stoddart, and Moorcroft, with the more recent 
mishaps of Blécqueville, who fell into the 
hands of the Turkomans, and was only released 
from slavery by the payment of 10,000 ducats. 
The whole company, consisting in all of 25 
persons, left Teheran on March 28, 1863, pro- 
ceeding in a north-easterly direction, and 

ing Sari and Karatepe. At the latter place 
his Dervish character was strongly suspected. 
But by acting the of a genuine Oriental, 
sitting seemingly buried in deep thought, with 
the air of one hearing nothing of what was 
said about him, and allowing his travelling 
companions to explain that in pursuance of a 
divine inspiration he was engaged in a pil- 
grimage to the tombs of the saints, the diffi- 
culty was surmounted. Crossing the Persian 
boundary and entering into Turkestan he was 
witness to the cruel treatment the kidnapped 
Persians have to endure. When there is no 
chance of their being ransomed by their friends, 
these ot an gag sold as slaves and loaded 
with chai 


To the rattle of those chains I could never habi- 
tuate my ears; it is heard in the tent of every 
Turkoman who has any pretensions to respecta- 
bility or position, Even our friend Khandjan had 
two ‘slaves, lads, only in their eighteenth and 
twentieth year; and to behold these unfortunates 
in the bloom of their youth, in fetters, made me feel 
indescribable emotion, repeated every day. In addi- 
tion, I was forced to listen in silence to the abuse and 
curses with which these poor wretches were loaded. 
The smallest demonstration of compassion would 
have awakened suspicions, as, on account of m 
knowledge of Persian, I was most frequently ad 
dressed by them. The youngest of our domestic 
slaves, a handsome black-haired Irani, begged of 
me to be so good as to write a letter for him to 
his relatives, praying them for God’s sake to sell 
sheep and house in order to ransom him, which 
letter I accordingly wrote. Upon one occasion I 
thought, without being perceived, I might give 
him a cup of tea, but, unluckily at the moment 
when he extended his hand to receive it, some 
one entered the tent. I pretended to be only 
beckoning to him, and, instead of presenting him 
the tea, I felt constrained to give him a few slight 
blows. During my stay in Gémiishtepe no night 
passed without a shot echoing from the sea-shore 
to announce the arrival of some piratical vessel 
laden with booty. The next morning I went to 
demand from the heroes the tithes due to the 
Dervishes, or rather, let me say, to behold the 
poor Persians in the first moments of their mis- 
fortune. My heart bled at the horrid sight; and 
so I had to harden myself to these most striki 
contrasts of virtue and vice, of humanity an 
tyranny, of scrupulous honesty and the very scum 
of knavery. ; 

The march of the travellers through th 
Great Desert, which had to be crossed on their 
route to Khiva, is epee told. The author 
barely escaped: with his life, so great were the 
numerous privations he had to undergo. Ar- 
rived at Khiva, dangers of a different kind 
awaited him. He was denounced as a spy, 
a ‘Frenghi,’ and a Russian, but h: again 
managed to brazen it out,—we can find no better 
term ; and similar dangers he managed to escape 
at Bokhara and Samarcand. It was his inten- 
ogee as far as Peking, but he found 

© people less generous in giving alms the 
farther Pi proceeded towards the east, and his 
resources to fail, he was obliged to 
e extreme eastern point of 

Samarcand, both by the charms 

and its remoteness, is regarded 
as something extraordinary, and 
the author has done well to give us all the 
information he could collect of this famous 


city. 





I must beg the reader to take a seat in the cart 
by my side; he will then see to the east the 
mountain I before mentioned. Its dome-like 
summit is crowned by a small edifice, in which 
rests Chobanata (the holy patrons of shepherds). 
Below lies the city. Although it equals Teheran 
in circumference, its houses do not lie so close 
together; still the prominent buildings and 
ruins offer a far more magnificent prospect. The 
eye is most struck by four lofty edifices, in the 
form of half domes, the fore fronts or frontispieces 
of the Medresse (Pishtak). They seemed all to be 
near together; but some, in fact, are in the back- 
ground. As we advance we perceive first a small 
neat dome, and further on to the south a larger 
and more imposing one; the former is the tomb, 
the latter the mosque, of Timour, Quite facing 
us, on the south-westerly limit of the city, on a 


buildings, partly mosques and partly tombs, are 
grouped. If we then suppose the whole inter- 
mixed with closely planted gardens, we shall have 
a faint idea of Samarcand—a faint one; for I say 
with the Persian proverb— 
* When will hearing be like seeing ?’ 
But, alas! why need I add that the impression 
produced by its exterior was weakened as we ap- 
roached, and entirely dissipated by our entry 
into the place itself? Bitter indeed the dis- 
appointment in the case of a city like Samarcand, 
so difficult of access, and a knowledge of which has 
to be so dearly acquired; and when we drove in 
through the Dervaze Bokhara, and had to pass 
through the greater part of the cemetery to reach 
the inhabited part of the town, I thought of the 
Persian verse— 
* Samarcand is the focus of the whole globe.’ 

In spite of all my enthusiasm, I burst out into a 
loud fit of laughter. 


It was hitherto generally supposed that the 
once famous Armenian Greek Library was car- 
ried to Samarcand by the victorious Timour. 

This fable, says the author, so I must at once 
pronounce it, originated from the over-strained 
patriotism of an Armenian priest, named Hadjator, 
who insists that he came from Caboul to Samarcand, 
and discovered in the latter city large folios with 
heavy chains(d@ /a Faust) in those towers, into which 
no Musselman, from fear of Djins (Genii), would dare 
to venture. The story was later, if I mistake not, 
made use of by a French savant, in his ‘ History of 
the Armenians ;’ and as we Europeans are just as 
fond as the Orientals of amusing ourselves with 
subjects that lie half in light and half in darkness, 
it was actually believed by some (that is, by those 
who busied themselves with antiquities) that the 
mighty Asiatic conqueror had sent back to his 
pe a distance of a hundred stations, some 
hundred mules laden with Armenian Greek manu- 
scripts, in order that his Tartars might also fami- 
liarise themselves with foreign languages and 
history ! 

Mr. Vambéry here took leave of his mendi- 
cant friends, without telling’ them his secret, 
and returned by a more southerly route, that 
of Herat, to Teheran, which city he reached 
on J ery 19, 1864. 

We feel that we have done barely justice 
to the narrative of this most remarkable 
journey, so full of graphic descriptions, thrill- 
ing incidents, and sound information; and we 
are sure that our readers will close the volume, 
as we now do,—reluctantly. 





THE HISTORY OF ATTILA. 


Histoire d Attila et de ses Successeurs, jusqu'a 
Pétablissement des Hongrois en Europe, suivie des 
légendes et traditions. Par M. Amédée Thierry, 
sénateur et membre de l'Institut. Nouvelle édi- 
tion, revue et augmentée de documents nouveaux. 
(2 vols. Paris: Didier & Cie., 1864.) 


RTY years ago, when Augustin Thierry 

by his ‘ Lettres sur l’Histoire de France’ 
had opened up a new view of French history, 
and by his ‘Conquéte de l’Angleterre les 
Normands’ of English, few people could have 
guessed that his younger brother Amédée,— 
whose first great work (preceded by a long for- 
gotten ‘Summary of the History of Guyenne’), 
the ‘Histoire des Gaulois’ ( 1898), substantial 
but heavy, obtained only what the French 
term a succés d'estime, and that mainly owing, 
it was deemed by many, to the name wihel 
he bore,—would some day grow to an eminence 
equal to, if not surpassing, that of his elder 
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brother. Yet so it is; and if the name of 
Augustin has won a permanent place in the 
records of his country’s literature, the works of 
Amédée have pour secured a still more 
lasting one in that of the world. 

The characters of the two men are indeed 
wholly different. Augustin is far more ori- 
ginal ; without Augustin there would have 
been no Amédée, Augustin has the instinct 
of the historical discoverer; he guesses what 
others overleok; he can restore what the 
disfigure ; he has passionate sympathies, whic 
enable him to mt life out of seeming death. 
But he is more or less throughout life what he 
was when he began to be an historian—a poli- 
tical partisan, a journalist. Both the ‘ Letters’ 


' and the ‘Conquest of England’ are in reality 


hill, rises the citadel (Ark), round which other | nothing but long, learned, brilliant political 


pamphlets ; and even that work of his which 
is the most perfect artistically, the wonderful 
fruit of a blind man’s insight, the matchless 
‘Récits Mérovingiens’ are simply the perfec- 
tion of historical feutlletons. And thus it has 
happened that this real founder of the truly 
illustrious school of contemporary French his- 
torians has left behind him no great history of 
his own. His gift, like that of our own Car- 
lyle, is that of flashing a vivid light upon a 
subject from a particular point of view, and 
that generally anew one—a light which brings 
out the facts along its track into wondrous 
reality, but which seldom exhibits the subject 
as a whole, and casts often, by its very glare, 
into absolute blackness of shade whole orders 
of other facts, perhaps quite as important as 
those which it brings eut. Hence, after the 
one as after the other, history will always have 
to be re-written, whether by those who simply 
see otherwise, or by those who see more 0 
the subjects which they have so much helped 
to illumine, 

Not se with Amédée. His works bear tho- 

roughly the impress of the career in which he 
has spent the best years of his life. Prefect 
and Master of Requests under Louis Philippe, 
Councillor of State and Senator under Napo- 
leon III., he belongs essentially to the class of 
statesmen-, not of pamphleteer-historians. As 
his gh have gradually ripened, it has been 
visible that he possesses that great quality, the 
historic grasp,—the power to seize and study a 
subject in all its various bearings, till at last it 
rises in his pages before the reader foursquare, 
circumfused with light. He has not his bro- 
ther’s fervent political convictions, his warmth 
of human sympathy; he could never have 
written those noble pages prefixed to the 
‘Letters on the History of France,’ telling of 
the comfort and repose which the contempo- 
rary struggler for human freedom may find in 
history, when he sees the same struggles 
carried on in other forms age after age by his 
ancestors, and the great tide of human pro- 
gress, though sometimes seeming to recede, 
yet in the main rolling ever onwards. Had 
1e been capable of rising to such feelings, one 
could scarcely imagine him a senator of the 
Second Empire. But as respects the past— 
except indeed as between Romanist orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy, when his judgments will seem 
to a Protestant generally tinged with tradi- 
tional prejudice—he is singularly impartial, 
and, because impartial, full and complete. 
Hence, whatever subjects he takes up, he 
makes them his own. You feel, after reading 
his books, that the work he set himself to do 
is done. The tale of the Conquest of England 
will have to be told a dozen times after 
Augustin Thierry. But where Amédée. has 
once passed, he must in most cases—subject to 
the exception above noticed—be a bold man 
who should undertake to re-write the story 
after him. And the exception itself applies 
mainly to his recent articles in the Dem- 
Mondes, of which the religious disputes of 
the fourth and fifth centuries form one chief 
subject. 

The work named at the head of this notice 
is however the one which lifted Amédée 
Thierry amongst the foremost rank of contem- 
porary historians. What a splendid subject, 
and how marvellous that no one had ever 
undertaken it! Inspired by it, the author dis- 
played a picturesqueness, a power of style 
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which were either wanting, or only present in 
germ in his earlier works, the ‘ Histoire des 

Gaulois’ and the ‘ Histoire de la Gaule sous 
l’ Administration Romaine,’ without any detri- 
ment to the trustworthy exhaustiveness of his 
mode of historical treatment. Mr. Kingsley— 
whose genius, like that of Augustin Thierry or 
Carlyle, is of the light-flashing order—may, by 
one quaint comparison in his lectures on ‘ the 
Roman and the Teuton,’ have given a key to 
that huge riddle of the fall of the Roman 
Empire, without which it would have re- 
mained for many a hopeless puzzle. But he 
who wishes to see daylight in the whole 
seeming chaos of facts which that riddle repre- 
sents must turn mainly, after Gibbon and 
Guizot, to Amédée Thierry, whose ‘ Histoire 
d’Attila’ must in this point of view be taken 
in connection with his later volume of ‘ Récits 
de l’histoire Romaine au 5¢ siécle,’ and. with the 
papers in continuation of it, still in course of 

ublieation in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

reat as are the merits of our own Gibbon—a 
kindred mind, and one whose great work is 

erhaps the noblest sample of what has been 

rmed above ‘historic grasp’ ever yet given to 
the world—it is simply true to say that M. 
Amédée Thierry has after him succeeded in 
giving a new life to the whole of that till now 
obscure, but singularly important period of the 
history of mankind which stretches from the 
crossing of the Danube by the Goths to the 
extinction of the Western Empire; whilst as 
respects the great Barbarian world, from the 
rise of the Gothic kingdom under Hermanrik 
to the fall of that of the Avars, it would be 
vain to seek elsewhere for so luminous a 
picture of it as the one he has traced in the 
‘Histoire d’Attila.’ As respects the main 
portion of the work indeed, and that which 
ae to it its name, it is no vain boast when 

. Thierry says that he hopes to have ‘ex- 
hausted,’ in tracing the portrait of the great 
Hun conqueror, ‘all the really historical docu- 
ments which concern him.’ 

The ‘History of Attila’ proper, however, 
as should be well known, occupies but about 
half of the first volume. The second part 
comprises that of his ‘sons and successors ;’ 
the third that of the empire of those Ouar-khuni, 
kmown in history under the name of Avars, 
which they had usurped, and who under their 
great Kha-khan Baian established, in the same 
regions as Attila, a dominion not much less 
powerful or extensive than his own, but still 
more ephemeral—then that of the Hunugars 
or Hungarians, with the founding of whose 
dominion as the Third Hunnic Empire the 
historical portion of the work ceases. Few, 
who have not read M. Thierry’s pages, are 
likely to suspect the vivid interest of much of 
this portion of his narrative, whether those 
parts which relate the warfare between Baian 
and the great Byzantine general Priscus, or 
those which set forth the strange career of 
Heraclius—that Crusader before the Crusades, 
—or finally those which recall the expeditions 
of Charlemagne against the Avars. 

But M. Thierry has added to his exhaustive 
history a fourth part, which Gibbon or any 
historian of a century ago would have over- 
looked or have barely indicated, yet one 
certainly not inferior in curious interest, nor 

et, as historic material of a different order 
rom that of the narration of facts, in import- 
ance—viz., a ‘ Legendary and Traditional His- 
tory of Attila.’ This is divided into three 
groups of traditions: those of the Latin na- 
tions, of the Teutonic, and of the Hungarians. 
Andnone who have recognized the fact, that tra- 
dition represents really a force which has to be 
taken into account, before a science of histery 
and of society itself can be constructed, will 
be inclined to under-estimate the value of the 


documents which M. Thierry has here brought | 


together, towards determining the effects of that 
force, and the conditions of its working. Here it 
will be seen how Attila the offspring of the 
Evil One, Attila the Sco of God, conscious 


of his mission, becomes Attila the orthodox 
theologian, Attila the builder of towns and 
triumphal arches,—or again the ‘ Etzel’ of 

popular epics, matchless for gentle- 
ness and courteous liberality. The chapter on 











‘Hungarian Legends and Traditions,’ which 
covers the whole legendary age of Hungary, 
down to St. Stephen, is, however, perhaps the 
one which contains the greatest amount of 
matter otherwise inaccessible to most Western 
readers. 

It seems hardly fair, in dealing with a 
really great work like this, to dwell on slight 
imperfections. But a scrupulous reader will 
sometimes be disposed to think that M. Thierry 
is apt to see more in his texts (which he indeed 
most honestly quotes) than the writers really 
meant to put into them, even to the extent of 
translating rather with his imagination than 
with his eyes. Thus, St. Ursula’s fabled reply 
to Attila’s offer of marriage, ‘Ego regi Ceesari 
copulata sum,’ surely means, not ‘ J’ai dédaigné 
la main de César,’ but ‘I am the spouse of the 
King of kings.’ But these instances are at 
worst only those pauce macule with which, in 
prose or in poetry, we should never remain 
offended. 

In the avant-propos to this second and en- 
tirely revised edition, M. Thierry tells us that 
he has been so much assisted by various dis- 
tinguished Hungarians that the work may 
be said to appear now ‘under the auspices of 
the H ian Academy.’ He has moreover 
annexed to the first volume a discussion on 
the locality of the great battle of the Cata- 
launic plains, arising out of some questions on 
the subject addressed to him by the present 
Emperor of the French, which seems conclu- 
sive on the matter. J.M. L. 
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POPULAR AND PRACTICAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Philosophy of Health; or, an Exposition of 
the Physiologicai and Sanitary Conditions condu- 
cive to Human evity and Happiness. By 
Southwood Smith, M.D. Eleventh edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. (Longmans.) 

Practical Dietary for Families, Schools, and the 
Labouring Classes. By Edward Smith, M.D., 
LL.B., F.R.S. (Walton & Maberly.) 


f igoor ge G physiology seems at first sight a 
very easy duty. Nothing requires less 
special preparation than the delivery of a lec- 
ture on ‘the air we breathe’ or ‘the human 
eye ;’ and hundreds of such lectures are probably 
given every winter by persons with no parti- 
cular fitness for the task. But to teach physi- 
ology, particularly popular physiology, well, 
is a very difficult matter. There is not given 
to every one the power of placing the main 
truths of the science before the mind, in such a 
way, that the student shall readily grasp them 
and be able to continue his studies in private, 
when the period of tuition is over, with a 
power of appreciating the real value of the 
new discoveries that will meet him from time 
to time. Nor need we go far to seek the 
reason why the Science of Life thus seems, at 
the same time, both simple and abstruse. 
Physiology is emphatically a mixed science, 
and may be described as consisting, at the 
eee time, of some few general laws almost 

uried amid a multitude of isolated facts and 
groups of facts. Any one may make himself, 
to a certain extent, master of a part, while he 
remains in total ignorance of the science as a 
whole. Thus, ‘the circulation’ may be 
studied and even our knowledge of it increased, 
| one knowing scarcely anything of the laws 
of nutrition, or of muscular and nervous 
action. 


When we come to consider this strongly 
marked feature of physiology in reference to 
popular teaching, it will be seen that a course 
of instruction, if it is to be successful, must 
vary according to the end proposed to be gained 
through the acquired knowledge. The students 
of popular physiology may be divided into 
three classes: those who are attracted to the 
subject by a feeling of mere curiosity ; those 
who seek for extended general culture; and, 
lastly, those who look for practical assistance in 
the difficulties of daily life. The first class 
will be most gratified by, and will pay most 
attention to, the mere husks of the science— 
the wonderful microscopic minutize—the beau- 





tiful evidences of design—the striking para- 
doxes and the astonishing statistical re ions, 











which form so large a portion of the matter of 
the ordinary Professor Physiologie Popularis. 
These are they who go home aftera lecture, or 
rise from the per of a book, with a deep 
sense of the number of their blood-corpuscles, 
of the beauty of their palmar arch, of the num- 
ber of tons their heart could lift if it tried, and 
with a misty feeling of the honey-comb, or 
cellular, nature of their bodies. The second 
class require a far higher and more careful 
treatment. They seek, but seldom find, a lucid 
exposition, free from technicalities and cant, of 
how far the men of science have penetrated 
into the mysteries of organic existence, and to 
what extent the warp and woof of the gar- 
ment of life have been unravelled and can be 
woven in again. The third class may be as- 
sisted in one of two different ways. A fair 
statement of the leading physiological doctrines 
as at present understood may be placed before 
them, and they may be left to draw their 
own practical conclusions ; or they may be pare 
ticularly instructed in certain questions of 
every-day importance — for example, diet, 
changes of air in respiration, &c.—with the 
addition of an amount of general physiolo 
sufficient to render the reasonin onpieval 
intelligible and convincing. the two 
methods, we believe the second to be the better 
one, since practical men generally like to have 

recepts without reasoning ; and since, as the 

istory of medicine very clearly shows, it is dan- 
gone work even for cultivated Up rage to 

aw practical deductions from their science. 
Curiously enough, none are so ready to 
physiology into daily life as those who listen 
out of mere curiosity; but their efforts are 
mostly directed to worrying their wives with 
physiological cookery, or to finding physiolo- 
gical excuses for little bodily indulgences they 
we ay, to be inclined to. 
he ‘ Philosophy of Health,’ written nearl 

thirty years ago by the late Dr. South 
Smith, so well known for his labours in the 
cause of the public health, was addressed to 
our third class of readers. It was ‘one of the 
first efforts to render the main truths of physi- 
ology familiar to unprofessional persons,’ and 
while giving prominence to the more practical 
parts of the subject, yet left the student pretty 
much to himself, so far as any direct applica- 
tions to daily life were concerned. Its success 
as a publication was a proof, at ence, of its 
excellence and of the existence of a want, not 
at that time fully recognized. The new edition, 
which we have placed first at the head of this 
notice, had e the author’s attention 
during the last years of his life, and being 
left unfinished at his death, has since been 
completed and brought out by a relative. 

In its present appearance, the volume is 
simply a short text-book of physiology, written 
in an easy and graceful manner, and yet con- 
taining a considerable number of technicalities 
and many references to scientific authorities, 
Though written with a practical objectin view, 
it seems to be addressed to all classes of readers, 
since some considerable e is taken up by a 
history of the tissues and by an exposition of 
the cell theory ; while the mechanism of the 
body and the functions of the nervous system 
are also fullyexpounded. Itmight be recom- 
mended as a handsome volume to those seeking 
general physiological culture, and even to medi- 
cal students, were it not fora circumstance which 
we the more regret to have to mention, seeing 
with what affectionate zeal the present editor 
has striven to make the book worthy of its 
lamented author. The physiology taught in an 
unfortunately, isthat, not of the present day, but 
of some twenty years ago. Since that time 
physiology has advanced, or at least has 
changed, with immense rapidity ; and doctrines 
which were then regarded as firmly established 
and luminous truths are now smilingly quoted 
as exploded theories. And it is this continual 
shifting from one idea to another that makes 
our manuals become very speedily useless or 
even injurious. The professional man 
derive much benefit from the perusal of an ol 
text-book ; but the amateur, who has educated 
himself by means of a popular treatise, feels 
his whole faith in physio rudely shaken 
when he is told that what he conceived to 
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be immutable truths, have been discarded some 
ten or a dozen years. We remember, very dis- 
tinctly, the dismay of such an one on its being 
proved to him that respiration could not pro- 
y be described as acombustion of solid carbon 
m the lungs. Now, in the work beforeus, there is 
frequent mention of the existence of carbon and 
of carbonaceous icles in the blood, and 
though at p. 192 the truer theory of respiration 
is explained, the older, and long since exploded, 
idea seems to have been the one espoused by 
the author and that most frequently in his mind 
during the compilation of the book. At p. 193, 
we ‘It is established by direct experi- 
ment that the quantity of carbonic acid formed 
in the system is inadequate to the supply of 
the caloric — by it.’ The researches of 
Dulong and Despretz, apparently referred to 
here, aré now universally admitted to have 
been insufficient to prove any such point. And 
when we read, ‘There is evidence that the 
source of the’ required ‘additional heat is the 
nervous system,’—‘ The nerves may possess 
some specific ewe of generating heat,’ we 
come upon a theory discarded long ago, if we 
mistake not, by its illustrious proposer, and 
certainly wholly antagonistic to the spirit of a 
science professing, as physiology does now, the 
doctrine of the conservation of force. When 
we further state that, in the section on diges- 
tion, chyme and chyle still play an important 
part, while pepsin has the briefest notice ; that 
in ‘the circulation’ the second sound of the 
heart is attributed to the contraction of the auri- 
cles’; and that, throughout the whole work, we 
can find no reference to the glycogenic function 
of the liver—that physiological knot the ves 
ing of which will probably also prove to be 
the solution of many other problems,—it will 
be ane that the , Fagg be accepted as 
a true exposition of the physiology of the 
present day. gail 
_ The anatomical portion has been revised by 
a Professor of Anatomy, and is, therefore 
more complete than the purel physiological 
part; though we observe in the former, at p. 68, 
the statement, ‘The anatomical relation be- 
tween the nerves and the muscular fibres is 
thus very completely made out’—whereas, 
the hottest debate now being carried on among 
histologists concerns the terminations of nerves 
in muscles. It is this frequent assumption of 
perfect knowledge which makes the ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Health,’ like many other manuals, so 
deceitful a guide. We must remember, how- 
ever, how difficult a task it is to work up fresh 
additions to science into a frame-work planned 
under older inspirations. The new wine of 
recent physiology, very new and very ferment- 
able, cannot be put, without loss, into such old 
bottles as the old text-books. Some new 
popular exposition, moulded on a plan different 
that old one of organs and functions, is 
b-? Rereocer needed. 

e little work of Dr. Edward Smith differs 
from the preceding one in being essentially prac- 
tical in its nature. Precepts concerning what 
we shall eat and what we shall drink, in in- 
fancy, youth, manhood, and old age, are given 
with t fulness of detail and a praiseworthy 
attention to minutis. Dr. Edward Smith is 
well known as the author of several valuable 
contributions to the Philosophical Transactions, 
and as the compiler of a ‘ Report on the Food 
of the Labouring Classes,’ the value of which, 
as the basis of all investigations into the ques- 
tion of dietaries, cannot well be exaggerated. 

‘There are few men, if any, whose opinions on 
matters of diet deserve equal attention. On | 


particular points, however, one claims the | 
right of private ju ent. Thus we do not 


imagine that Dr. Smith’s views on the food of | 
infants will be unanimously adopted, since | 
quot nutrices tot sententia. The alcohol ques- 
joe geo cannot, as he himself observes, be 
ex cathedrd. And we cannot hel 


that the ions d 
for schools are rather ‘ coddling” fa thelr 
tendency 


The dinner should consist of meat of the finest 
| quality, almost ey od hot, 4! almost always 

ee! oe 1s er to use hot-water plates, 
at least. in cold weather. . ; P 


- + Each il 
should be specially invited to ask for « second 








supply. . . . Itis also very important that at the 
table the pupils should be divided into small bodies 
over each of which a teacher is placed whose duty 
is, at the meal-times, to make himself acquainted 
with the peculiarities of each pupil, so as to know 
whether he is eating any kind of food in excess or 
in an insufficient quantity, and particularly if he 
takes lessthan a fair share of meat and fat. 


What a happy school that must be where 
the ‘ Practical Dietary’ is used! And yet how 
unhappy! for will not the inmates be ‘ pupils,’ 
not ‘ school-boys Ff’ 

However, we must overlook the author's 
age tendencies, even when they relate to 
the labouring classes, for the sake of the much 
sound and valuable practical advice that has 
been condensed into the little volume. The 
book has the merit of being scientific, inas- 
much as it gives the nutritive value of the 
various articles of food in terms of their carbon 
and nitrogen, and indicates the deductions to 
be made for indigestibility ; and of being in- 
tensely practical and domestic, since it views 
everything in the light of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, and icularly pence. There are 
few householders who will read it without 

thering from it a large amount of instruction, 
and those who are wise will keep it by them 
for reference. To those Ladies Bountiful, who 
so often give to the poor things at once dear 
and worthless, it will be of special value. 








UNCLE SILAS. 


Unele Silas: a Tale of Bartram Haugh. By J. 8. 
Le Fanu. (Bentley.) 


. LE FANU is an eminently disappointing 
author. Possessing, as he undoubtedly 

does, most of the qualifications essential to a 
good novelist, he has hitherto failed, so far as 
we are aware, to produce a really good novel. 
‘The House by the Churchyard,’ the first 
work of his with which we are acquainted, 
began uncommonly well. Nothing could be 
more picturesque than the description of 
Chapelizod; and its garrison and inhabitants 
were brought vividly before us. But all this 
fair promise came to nothing. The incidents 
soon become confused, and most of the charac- 
ters turned out vapid and uninteresting, ex- 
cepting only a murderer and his victim, the 
victim being a person with whom the reader 
could have but little sympathy. The great 
scene in the book was a vivid description of 
the operation of trepanning, which was no 
doubt painted with great care, and in its rather 
ghastly details evinced very considerable 
wer. Mr. Le Fanu’s second novel, ‘ Wyl- 
er’s Hand,’ showed, as we think, a consider- 
able improvement. Lacking the picturesque 
scenery and groups, so to speak, which Cha- 
pelizod and the ‘ Royal Irish Artillery’ lent to 
the ‘House by the Churchyard,’ this second 
novel was immeasurably superior to the first, 
in the simplicity and interest of its plot. But 
here again all the care of the writer seemed to 
be expended in elaborating the character of 
the principal villain, the rest of the characters, 
when not hopelessly wicked, being the merest 
walking gentlemen and ladies. Indeed, we 
are disposed to think that one of the chief 
reasons why Mr. Le Fanu has hitherto failed 
in producing a really satisfactory story, is his 
inordinate indulgence in the delineation of 
rascals, and in the description of horrible 
events. He —_— to think that love is far 
too weak a subject to form the ground-work 
of a novel, and that all fiction must he chiefly 
based, as far as its incidents go, upon crime and 
mystery ; the only people worthy of the skill of 
the writer, or the serious attention of the 
reader, being ety) according to the 
present author, those who have neither hearts 
nor principles, and are simply fiends. Now we 
apprehend that Mr. Le Fanu is quite wrong in 
1s theory. ‘ The worst people,’ says Thackeray, 
somewhere, ‘like pretty songs,’ and we are 
convinced that the true novel reader (however 
little romance there may bein hisown life), likes, 
and will have, a good deal of love in his novels, 
and ceteris paribus will prefer a book in which 
there is some possibility of falling in love with 
the heroine, or at least of taking some interest 
in her love passages. Falling in love with the 
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ladies who play the part of heroine in Mr. Le 
Fanu’s novels is, however, quite out of the 
question, and as for love passages, there are 
none to speak of. We fully agree with the 
author in thinking that ‘death, crime, and in 
some form mystery,’ are fitting ingredients in 
what he terms ‘tragic English romance,’ but 
we cannot overcome a prejudice in favour of 
the nobler passion playing a more important 
aot than either avarice or ambition in pro- 
ucing these incidents. 

The story of ‘ Uncle Silas’ (told in the form 
of an pew Spall hy of the heroine) is of the 
simplest kind. recluse and eccentric gen- 
tleman of the Swedenborgian persuasion, the 
owner of enormous wealth, dies suddenly, 
leaving his seventeen-year old daughter to the 
sole guardianship of his still more secluded and 
still more eccentric brother, ‘ Uncle Silas,’ who, 
in addition to being utterly insolvent, labours 
under the disadvantage of being vehemently 
suspected by all his friends and relations, ex- 
cept by his ward and her father, of having 
1 gonna a peculiarly cold-blooded murder. 

his committal of the young heiress to the 
charge of Uncle Silas was determined on by the 
deceased as a notable scheme for the ‘ rehabi- 
litation ’ of his suspected brother. For Uncle 
Silas would come into all the property if the girl 
should die under age, and ‘heastens the acute 
Swedenborgian argues that if his brother re- 
frains from murdering his niece when every op- 
portunity and motive for doing so is placed 
in his way, it will be perfectly clear that he 
was wrongfully suspected of the former crime. 
The experiment, however, can be hardly said 
to prove successful in the way its contriver 
desired, for its only result is to prove that 
Uncle Silas is not only ready to commit a 
fresh murder, but that he did commit the 
former one. Having got possession of his rich 
ward, he doesindeed try gentle measuresat first, 
by endeavouring to coax her into a marriage 
with his lout of a son, and would probably 
succeed in thus securing her fortune for his 
own family, if his plan were not frustrated by 
the fact coming to light of a prior marriage of 
the intended bridegroom with somebody else. 
Thereupon Uncle Silas wastes no more time, 
but proceeds to arrange for the drugging of 
his niece with spiced claret, and for a sub- 
sequent murder in her sleep by the hands of 
his son, who is provided for the occasion with 
a hammer, ‘one end of which had been beaten 
out into a long tapering spike.’ With this 
delicate instrument ‘ scrunching blows’ are to 
be dealt upon the head of the sleeping girl, 
the old gentleman assuring his son (who is not 
represented as an idiot) that they won’t hurt 
her. And these ‘scrunching blows’ are dealt, 
though upon the wrong person, and we are 
favoured with a minute description of them 
and of their effects. The heroine, however, 
escapes, and (Uncle Silas having romptly 
taken poison on the discovery of his son’s 
blunder) marries one of her trustees, and lives 
happily ever after. 

The principal figure in this story is, of 
course, Uncle Silas, and upon the delineation 
of his appearance and weird proceedings the 
author has lavished all his power and skill. 
We say upon his appearance and proceedings, 
for the chipectes of the old man is simple 
enough. He is but a commonplace villain 
after all, without one redeeming trait. In his 
younger days a roué and a gambler, in his old 
age he is an insolvent, self-indulgent, opium- 
eating old vagabond, determined to 
himself of his dead brother’s property, and 
utterly unscrupulous as to the means of doing 
80. tt is true that he affects to be very reli- 
gious, and is highly | ang + in manner, but 
nobody (except at first his niece) seems to 
be at all deceived by these appearances. 
Nevertheless ‘Uncle Silas’ is a very striking 
personage. We are prepared for his appear- 
ance, which does not actually take place till 
the middle of the second volume, by all man- 
ner of =) Tees hints and descriptions. The 
heroine, Miss Maud Ruthyn, is attracted by 
his picture when a young man, and the 
shadow which hangs over him only induces 
her to join heart and soul in her father’s plan 
for giving his brother an opportunity for 
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roving his virtue and self-denial. Indeed, 
the effect of all this preparation is rather to 
take in the reader, who, carried away “4 the 
enthusiasm of the heroine, is, on the whole, 
disposed to accept the sentimental estimate of 
the uncle’s character, and is slightly disap- 
inted when a gentleman pare in the 
ollowing manner turns out to nothing 
better than a common murderer :— 

At the far end of a handsome wainscoted room 
near the hearth in which a low fire was burning, 
beside a small table on which stood four waxlights, 
in tall silver candlesticks, sat a singular-looking 
old man. The dark wainscoting behind him, and 
the vastness of the room, in the remoter parts of 
which the light which fell strongly upon his face and 


figure expended itself with hardly any effect, ex- - 


hibited him with the forcible and strange relief of 
a finely painted Dutch portrait. For some time I 
saw nothing but him. A face like marble, with a 
fearful monumental look, and, for an old man, singu- 
larly vivid strange eyes, the singularity of which 
rather grew upon me as I looked; for his eyebrows 
were still black, though his hair descended from his 
temples in long locks of the purest silver and fine as 
silk, nearly to his shoulders. He rose, tall and 
slight, a little stooped, all in black, with an ample 
black velvet tunic, which was rather a gown than a 
coat, with loose sleeves, showing his snowy shirt 
some way up the arm, and a pair of wrist buttons, 
then quite out of fashion, which glimmered aris- 
tocratically with diamonds. 

I know I can’t convey in words an idea of this 
apparition, drawn as it seemed in black and white, 
venerable, bloodless, fiery-eyed, with its singular 
look of power, and an expression so bewildering— 
was it derision, or anguish, or cruelty, or pa- 
tience ? 

This old gentleman is so charmingly drawn 
that, as we have already said, we are apt to be 
taken in by him, and it is not until he has 
unmistekeably shown himself in his true 
colours that we are quite sure that he is not 
after all a dragon of virtue. This is no doubt 
exactly the frame of mind into which the 
author means to lead us, but your novel reader 
is prone to resent being entrapped in this 
fashion, and will, we conceive, protest earnestly 
against having been induced on false pretences 
to regard a vulgar murderer as a_perse- 





cuted innocent. The heroine, Maud Ruthyn, | 


fact, we get little consciousness of her indi- 
viduality. For the greater part of the story 
she fancies herself in love with a fortune- 
hunting captain who is, if possible, more 
shadowy than herself. But this gentleman 
being worsted in a pugilistic encounter loses 
his hold upon her affections, and is succeeded 
by a Lord Ilbury, of whom we see next to 
nothing, and who ultimately becomes her 
husband. Then there isa cousin of the heroine, 
a cheery old Lady Knollys, who is always en- 
deavouring, with very slight success, to open her 
young relative’s eyes to the machinations of 

er wicked uncle. 
are indicated with a good deal of power, but 
the sketch is never worked out. The same 
may be said ofa Doctor Bryerly, who ever and 
anon seems to be about to play the part of a 
Deus ex machind, but whose interference comes 
tonothing. But the best character in the book 
is that of the daughter of Uncle Silas, a wild 
affectionate country girl called Millicent. 





| 
| 
| 


This young lady is, in spite of her short — 


coats and rough ways, attractive and real, and 
in default of any one else, we feel inclined to 
fall in love with her, and are but moderately 


satisfied when she is contemptuously disposed — 


of in marriage to a semi-idiotic curate. Miss 
Millicent is the nearest approach to a plea- 


sant female character that we have as yet got | 


from Mr. Le Fanu. He would hardly thank 
us, however, if we were to pass over without 
notice his female villain, if the expression be 


allowable. 


This is a certain Madame de la | 


Rougierre, a governess of the heroine, and | 


- a her portrait the author, here on his | 
chosen 


ground, has expended much pains. 


She first makes her appearance mopping and 


mowing, apropos of nothing, outside a window, | 
ntly for the sole purpose of frightening | 


the heroine, and having aided in an attempted 
abduction and having been dismissed for an 
unlawful use of false keys, reappears towards 
the end of the storv to receive, by reason of 


| 


her proclivities to drink, the ‘scrunching 
blows’ intended for her pupil. The character 
of this creature is-:almost too unreal to be 
disgusting. These are the principal characters 
introduced, though there are others equally 
repulsive or equally insignificant. 

One great defect in the book as a work of 
art is the constant introduction of incidents 
which appear of importance, and which are 
either not fully explained, or come to nothing. 
For instance, a mysterious post-chaise arrives 
and departs in the most secret and mysterious 
manner without any results. Again, much 
stress is laid upon the purchase of a charmed 
pin from a gipsy. Ata critical juncture of the 
action this pin is unaccountably lost, but we 
fail to learn that its possession or its loss in 
any way affects the heroine. The most flagrant 
instance, however, of this unsatisfactory style 
of constructing a plot is in the case of the 
address of Doctor Bryerly, which Maud is 
made to scratch in the most secret manner on 
a door with her scissors, and which never 
proves of any use. 

We repeat that Mr. Le Fanu has again dis- 
digslatel us in this novel. In the ‘ House by 
the Churchyard’ he came out well in what 
we may call ‘ scenery and decorations;’ in 
‘Wylder’s Hand’ he proved that he could 
invent and tell a good vag and in this last 
novel he has at any rate sketched one figure 
with great power, and in the character of 
Millicent has shown that he does not really 
want for sympathy with, or power of delinea- 
tion of, pleasant and innocent human nature. 
If he will abjure his appetite for the mon- 
strous and the horrible, or only indulge it so 
far as to give zest to tales depending chiefly 
upon subjects of ordinary human interest, and 
if he will cultivate a certain vein of grotesque 
humour of which a glimpse, and but a 
glimpse, appeared in his first novel, we are 
convinced that he may take a very high place 
among writers of fiction. This place, how- 
ever, he will not attain to by such works as 
‘Uncle Silas.’ 

We should not conclude without a word of 

raise for the descriptions of scenery and locale 
in general, for which Mr. Le Fanu shows 


is intended to be very charming, but, in | himself, as in his former novels, to have the 
. | eye and pen of an artist. 


Nor should we omit 
to point out some gross blunders in spelling 
which disfigure the book. Such words as 
inheretrex, Chauteaubriand, or Abagail should 
not be allowed to pass. We call attention to 
this, because we have some recollection of 
similar mistakes in a former work. 





HISTORICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
The Comprehensive History of England. 4 vols. 


super royal 8vo. A Comprehensive History of 
India, 3 vols. 8yo. (Blackie & Son.) 


The points of this character } Tytler’ s History of Scotland. New edition, illus- 


trated. (A. & C. Black.) 

The New and Popular Edition of Tytler’s History 
of Scotland, (Edinburgh: Nimmo. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 

Eighty Years’ Progress of British North America. 
Illustrated. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Ancient History of Four, Assyria, and Babylonia. 
Maps. A First History of Greece. The Child's 
First History of Rome. By the Author of ‘Amy 
Herbert.’ (Longman & Co.) 

Mrs. Markham’s History of France and History 
of Germany. Little Arthur's History of Eng- 
land, by Lady Calleot. (Murray.) 

Baldwin's Histories of Greece and Rome. Revised 
by W.S. Kenny. Illustrated, maps. (Tegg.) 
The Historical Finger-post, a Handy Book of 

Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, Allusions, 
&e., in connection with niversal History. 
(Lockwood & Co.) 

The Student's Text-Book of English and General 


History. By D. Beale. A Practical 8 
of English History. By Arthur Bowes. (Bell 
& Daldy.) 

A Universal History for Young Persons. (Mac- 
intosh.) 

Slater’s Sententie Chronologice. Analysis of 
English and French History, Analysis of 
Roman History. Analysis of Grecian History. 
By Dr. Dawson Turner. (Longman & Co.) 


it has of late been anxiously pressed upon 
the attention of the community, by those 
conspicuous for their zealous efforts in the 
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great work of our national education, that the 
true mission of the schoolmaster is to devel 
and train the intellect and moral sensibilities 
of youth, rather than to store the memory 
with isolated facts and scraps of information. 
This view of education can hardly be too 
much insisted on. Take our common schools. 
The youth who has been thoroughly well 
drilled in the all-important three ‘R's’ and 
who has besides acquired habits of close ap- 
plication and self-restraint is not me 
equipped for the battle of life, though he be 
no walking encyclopedia. Facts he will get in 
at in due course, and at the philosophy of 
them too. It may indeed be possible to puzzle 
him by questions in chronology or geography, 
but he is less likely to break down under an 
appeal to his common sense. The school has 
left its salutary impress upon him as the 
worthy divine’s sermon did on the rustic who, 
though he could repeat nothing of the dis- 
course when he reached home, destroyed the 
unjust measures with which he had been wont 
to defraud his customers. 

We can, however, hardly imagine a pupil 
whose intellectual and moral tehining ion bash 
successfully carried out pari passu with the 
prescribed curriculum of study, whether narrow 
or extended, succumbing altogether, even in 
facts and dates, under the questioning of a 
judicious examination. The disappointment 
experienced in this respect by some earnest 
friends of education, and which has been dwelt 
upon by some of the public prints, es 
defect senna. Whatever ne the eee 
of study they cannot be made the medium of 
developing the mind without a good many of 
the facts sticking to the memory. Suppose 
the case of two pupils, alike in capacity, taught 
from the same text-books—let it be of history— 
but one on the system of repeating merely by 
rote, and the other on the principle of com- 
pelling him to exercise his intellectual and 
moral perceptions as well as his memory: ex- 
perience would lead us to expect most from 
the latter even in matters of memory. 
Awakened interest and attention are the best 
engravers on memory’s tablets. Of course 
there will always be pupils in a large school 
of whom little can be made under any system, 
at least in the way of making a figure at an 
examination, though such often turn out very 
worthy citizens, and occasionally something 
more. There may also be truants and incorri- 

ibles; but in general the teacher who aims 
skilfully and zealously to develop the minds 
of those under his charge will have no cause 
to stand in awe of the visit of any inspector 
who is at all reasonable, and whe ques- 
tioning a class, has the tact to discern guid 
Ferre recusent, quid valeant humeri. 


But we naturally expect, if not that ‘who 
drives fat oxen should himself be fat’ at all 
events that the teacher whose pupils’ minds 
are well developed and informed should have 
his own mind well developed and informed, 
and vice versd; that the able teacher 
should be surrounded by ‘clever scho ut 
luna inter minora sidera, That in high-c 
seminaries there are teachers who, like the late 
Dr. Arnold, bring to bear upon their duties 
highly-cultivated minds and great force of 
character is known and acknowledged, as well 
as the success which has crowned their endea- 
yours ; and in the less elevated positions of the 
profession there are those who in their sphere 
are equally meritorious. We would, however, 
despair of obtaining credit for the assertion 
that in no case was there room for improve- 
ment, Yet we feel assured that inno pro- 
fession is needed improvement more strenuously 
aimed at, and that, as a class, teachers strive 
conscientiously to fully qualify themselves for 
the efficient performance of their arduous task. 
Accordingly, in our educational articles, we 
have not deemed it out of place to insert now 
and then in our list of schoolbooks and text- 
books works specially suited for the private 
study of teachers, from which they may derive 
the broader views and more ample knowledge 
which can often be brought to with good 
effect on the lesson furnished by the less 
elaborate text-book in the hands of the pupils. 
Of this description are some of the books on 
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our present list. In the ‘Comprehensive 
of England’ the teacher will find 
abundant materials wherewith to amplify and 
illustrate as he guides his pupils to a know- 
of their own country’s past and present. 

It is full of information on every subject re- 
lating to the condition and progress of the 
nation at the several periods of its history, is 
written in a clear and vigorous style, and the 
numerous illustrations are admirably executed. 
As ordinary school histories of England can 
give but hurried glimpses at our magnificent 
ssessions sion, information respecting 
m must be sought from such works as 
the ‘Comprehensive History of India’ and 
‘Eighty Years’ Progress of British North 


America.’ The former treats of India (civil, | 


military, and social) from the first landing of 
the English to the suppression of the Sepoy 
revolt, with an outline of the early history of 
that interesting region. It is a storehouse of 
information respecting the a nage features 
and natural capabilities of India, its civiliza- 
tion, education, and religion, and peculiar laws 
and customs, illustrated by a multitude of en- 

ings. The latter ‘otk treats of a region, 
at this moment being consolidated into a 
nation under happier auspices than those 
which presided over the birth of the ‘United 
States.” We all know too little of those mag- 
nificent countries, whose natural resources our 
kinsmen are developing with the unbounded 
energy characteristic of their race. By study- 
ing such works the teacher will be able to 

tiate with due oe on the great 
d’ which stretches far beyond the 
bounds of these islands. — 

Some smaller historical text-books are placed 
on our list, which Ps be found useful in 
aiding younger students to understand the 
lessons which history teaches. Of these the 
gq) see the ye tor may Sep to 
a opsis,’ an ysis,’ or a ‘ Finger- 
post.” Fie” may desiderate a ‘History,’ a 

First History,’ a ‘Universal History,’ or a 
‘Sententim Chronologice.’ He may wish to 
im a knowledge of classic story from a 

i of Greece or a or go even further 


back to Egyp oa Babylonia. What- 
ever be his o oct ere lies before him a world 
of school literature from which to choose. Dr. 
Dawson Turner, and the author of ‘ Amy Her- 
bert,’ Mrs. Markham, and Lady Callcot, and 
many others, are volunteering their aid. We 
hall not now repeat what we have before said 
at some length respecting the desirability of 
uainting the rising generation with the 

of our own country and of the classic 
nations. But we may here take note of the 
antagonism which our countrymen not seldom 
evoke against themselves through want of ac- 
quai with the history and social charac- 
teristics of countries where they are masters, or 
in which they travel. Our insular prejudices 
frequently lead us to overlook the just claims 
of other peoples to respectful consideration. 
Some of our troubles in the East have admit- 
tedly arisen from this cause, and the private 
hte of our countrymen travelling on the 
t are to some extent traceable to the 

same source. Whether the Eton boy still 
believes that one Englishman can lick two or 
three or ever so many Frenchmen we do not 
know, but we do. know that those who have 
them or seen them fight do not 

share that opinion. Extended intercourse is 
making us every year better acquainted with 
our Continental op ren with their many 
qualities, and their competence to impart 

us one or two new ideas fitted to be of prac- 
tical service ; and we are now liking them better 


‘and respecting them more than once we did. 


To direct the current of our national feeling 


ae in this direction is desirable, and the | 


of the histuiy of the leading Continental 
nations should be enco ith this view. 
alities we admire in 
are not absent 











fare of its peoples. For this end such books 
as Mrs. Markham’s Histories of France and 
Germany ought to find a place somewhere in 
the course of study marked out for our youth. 





Walks and Talks about London. 
Timbs, F.S.A. (Lockwood & Co.)—This amusing 
volume contains, as might be expected from its 
authorship, much curious information on the 
changing manners and altered sites of London. 
The natural extension of thedimits of the metro- 
polis, as well as the demolition of buildings which 
clears the ground for railways and their stations, 
or other improvements, is sweeping away many 
memorials of the past, over which we may linger 
in these walks and talks. We may gossip about 
Lyon’s Inn, which has disappeared to make way for 
a monster hotel, or hear about the last days of 
Downing Street, or light up again the bygone 
splendours of Vauxhall. We may spend a morn- 
ing at Sir John Soane’s museum, or stroll along 
old Fleet Street, or learn the past and present 
histery of the rail-invaded regions of Blackfriars 
and Charing Cross. This and other entertainment 
and instruction of a similar kind, is provided in 
the present little book of chatty perambulations. 





Lectures Delivered before the Dublin Young Men’s 
Christian Association, &c., during the Year 1864. 
(Hodges, Smith, & Co.)}—The metropolis of Ire- 
land may certainly be congratulated upon the 
number of excellent lectures delivered in it by 


By John | 
| The words in italics are, therefore, an addition for 


| read (‘ Comedy of Errors,’ Act. II. Sc. 2, towards 


the end)— 
This is the f. -land,—oh, spite of spites ! 
For here we with goblinf, elves, and sprites. 


Now in the folio the second line is 
We talk with goblins, owls, and sprite 


the sake of metre and sense, and elves is a sub- 
stitution for owls, which makes no sense, but 
which will be found at the numeral ° at the end of 
the play. I may here observe that. the letter x, 
affixed to words at the end, indicate that the cor- 
rection in the text is mine, though I may have 
been sometimes anticipated.’ This is very inge- 


| nious, no doubt, but, as any careful reader of 


Shakespeare knows, our great dramatist never sank 
the poet in the mere versifier, and always casts 
aside the strict trammels of metre when they 


| would otherwise interfere with the force and power 


eminent persons during the last twelvemonth. The | 


present volume is the fourth of an annual, al- 
though not unbroken, series already issued by the 
same society, and contains a variety of interesting 
and valuable matter. Under the very modest title 
of ‘Notes on Syria,’ Lord Dufferin agreeably im- 
parts the best information, and the results of his 
own fresh observation in the East. Mr. Whiteside 
takes for his text ‘Cleanliness, Prudence, and In- 
dustry,’ under which he enforces the merits of 


sanitary reform, and urges the development of the | 


material resources of Ireland, which he exemplifies 


by an historical account of the settlement of | 
Dr. Fairbairn, of Glasgow, discourses on | 


Ulster. 
‘ The Christ of Scripture and the Christ of Modern 
Theorists.’ ‘Gustavus Adolphus’ is the theme of 
the Archbishop of Dublin. In a lecture entitled 
‘Ireland, Past and Present: the Land and the 
People,’ Sir William Wilde displays some of the 
treasures of his great archzological knowledge ; 
and also comments on the present condition and 
omeee of the labouring community in Ireland. 

e Rev. James M‘Cosh contributes a lecture on 
‘The Present Tendency of Religious Thought,’ in 
which he arrives at no very definite conclusion. 








Professor Cairnes has a philosophical and practical | 


treatise on ‘Colonization and Colonial Govern- 
ment,’ in which the general principles and historical 
features of the subject are considered, with refer- 
ence to the present and probably future relations 
of Great Britain with her Colonies. Dean Alex- 
ander’s lecture on ‘The Apocryphal Gospels’ is 
remarkably curious and interesting. In his hands 
the subject is treated with the skill and knowledge 
of a fine scholar and critic ; and many original and 
suggestive thoughts are made to connect them- 
selves with it. The concluding passage is very 
beautiful and very true. 





The Plays of William Shakespeare carefully 
edited by Thomas Keightley. In six volumes. 
Vols. iv. (Bell & Daldy.)—Criticism applied to 
Shakespeare has assumed many phases. One, how- 
ever, seems to have been hasan Ag for Mr. Keightley 
to be the first to promulgate. ‘A simple reflec- 
tion,’ he says, ‘which it is strange seems never to 
have occurred to any preceding critic, has been to 
me a great source of emendation. It.is this. The 
MSS. of these plays, lying probably in the pro- 


‘perty-room of the theatre, some for more than 


twenty years, must naturally have suffered from 
damp, dust, friction, &c. ; and as the parts most ex- 
posed were those near the edges, the beginnings 
and ends of the lines were the most likely to be 
injured. The reader of these volumes will there- 
fore, I think, observe with surprise in what a 
number of places the sense or the metre has been 
restored by the simple addition of a word or two 
at the beginning or end of a line; and he will 
a be ae to RR his assent to the truth of 

e esis.’ In a previous paragraph Mr. 
Keightley had stesiieed thes ‘ silent eleceations 
should be avoided as much as possible ;’ adding, 
‘and in this I have rarely except in 
the case of transposition, where it was nearly un- 
avoidable from want of . Additions should 
therefore be printed in a different character, and 
alterations be indicated. To illustrate this we 
38 


of his language, this new canon of criticism can only 
be used with the greatest caution and circumspec- 
tion. As to the substitution of words such as elves 
for owls, conjectural criticism will always claim 
that liberty, and when this is done as Mr. 
Keightley has done it—assigning the reason for 
the substitution of one word for another—there is 
little to complain of. We are inclined, however, to 
prefer the reading of the first folio to the amended 
passage, and thank the editors of the ‘Globe’ 
edition for restoring it to the text instead of that 
of the second and subsequent folios, generally 
adopted, which runs, 


We talk with goblins, owls, and el/ish sprites, 


the addition of the word elfish only tending to 


destroy the natural emphasis evidently meant to 
fall upon the final sprites. Mr. Keightley objects 
to the word owls as making no sense. Coleridge, 
it would appear, thought differently ; for he puts 
the owlet forth as the embodiment of evil and 
atheism— 
The owlet, Atheism, 
Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 


Cries out, ere is it ? 


But, taken as a whole, Mr. Keightley’s edition 
of Shakespeare is one of the best for the use of 
those who do not wish to enter into the critical 
niceties of the text, clearing away much that was 
obscure in former revisions in the simple manner 
of the passage placed before the reader. The 
book is elegantly printed, with all the luxury of 
the Chiswick Press, on toned paper, and belongs 
to Messrs. Bell and Daldy’s elegant Elzevir Series 
of Standard Authors. The sixth volume, contain- 
ing prolegomena and glossary, will complete the 
work. The text has likewise been issued by the 
same publishers in a single volume in large 
octavo, as ‘ The Imperial Elzevir Shakespeare.’ 


| 
And hissing at the glorious sun in heaven, 
| 





The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. 
With Biographical Introduction. By H Glass- 
ford Bell Six Volumes. (Glasgow: Porteous 
Brothers.)—The text has been carefully collated 
from the most approved versions, the task having 
been one rather of selection than of original 
emendation; so that no new readings have been 
introduced, Mr. Bell wishes it to be distinctly 
understood that the duty of editing the text was 
not undertaken by him, and we therefore presume 
that he is alone responsible for the 109 pages of 
biographical introduction. These 109 pages are 
more than ample to tell all of a man, of whom we 
know no more than that ‘ he was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon, that he married and had children there, 
that he went to London when he was twenty-three 
or twenty-four years of age, that he became an 
actor and wrote plays, that he returned to Stratford 
when he was approaching the age of fifty, resided 
there two or three years, made his will, died, and 


was buried.’ With this for his text, Mr. Bell very 
properly calls his essay a bi hical introduction, 
and in it he has interwoven almost every traditional 


allusion which bears upon his subject, clearing 
carefully away all such rubbish as the scandal of 
the deer-stealing at Charlecote, following alwa 
in preference such authorities as Maione and De 
Quincey, rather than Rowe, Oldys, and Steevens, 
and also setting aside the still greater scandal, to 
which Dr. Johnsen lent the sanction of his name, 
that, on his first coming to London, Shak 


_ supported himself by holding the horses of such 


as frequented the theatres, and raised a 
regiment of ‘Shakespeare Boys’ to act as his 
deputies, when employed himself elsewhere. Mr. 
Bell's is a safe and trustworthy biography, and 
just such a monograph as a conscientious gatherer 
up of traditional anecdotes would present to his 
reader as the careful siftings of the wheat from 
the chaff, the former not larger in proportion to 
the latter than was Falstaff’s bread to the sack. 
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The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. 
With Biographical Introduction. By Henry Glass- 
ford Bell. (Clengew': Collins.)}—A reprint of the 
book just noticed, in a single volume in royal 
octavo, in good readable type in double columns, 
with the Stratford portrait, and a view of Shake- 
= house. By way of addition, it contains an 
“Index of the Characters contained in the Plays,’ 
and a ‘ Glossary of Obsolete Words.’ 





Legends of Number Nip. By Mark Lemon, 
illustrated by Charles Keene (Macmillan & Co.).— 
Messrs. Macmillan are great amongst publishers 
in the art of turning out books faultless in 
print, binding, and paper. This is no small praise, 
but we think we shall be borne out by all readers 
acquainted with the Golden Treasury series, or the 
Globe Shakespeare. If not convinced, let them try 
the little yolume before us. It is a positive pleasure 
to look at and to handle such a book, and to run 
the eye over the exquisite clear type, on the rich 
creamy paper—there is not a misprint of a letter, by 
the way, from beginning to end. Mr. Mark Lemon has 


* done well to give us a careful edition of the legends 


of ‘the Counter of Turnips,’ for that is the rightful 
title of ‘ Number Nip’ the pleasant Gnome who in- 
habits the ‘Giant mountains’ of Silesia. The 
five tales are translated from the German of Johann 
Karl Muszus, a worthy compeer of the old friends 
of every man’s childhood, the brothers Grimm and 
Hans Andersen, though by no means so well 
known in England. We should be at a loss to 





name better Christmas reading for young folk than | 


these legends, of which the gem is ‘ Number Nip 
and the Glass-seller.’ There is a cheeriness and 
an honest healthy flavour about them which more 
than makes up for the absence of that weirdness 
which lays such a hold on the imagination in the 
legends of more spiteful and malignant inhabitants 
of Elfland than ‘Number Nip.’ We at least own 
to a distinct feeling of satisfaction when the fairy 
Gold does not bring all sorts of plagues on the 
honest folk who get it. Mr. Keene’s drawings are 
quite worthy of the book and of his own reputation. 
The interview in the forest between the Glass- 
seller’s wife and Number Nip is one of the best 
illustrations we have ever seen, and but for slight 
faults in the drawing of Nip’s right hand, and in 
the arm of the woman clasped round her child, 
would be perfect. 





English America; or, Pictures of Canadian 
Places and People. By Samuel Phillips Day, Author 
of ‘Down South; or, Experiences at the Seat of 


War in America,’ &c. Two Volumes. (Newby.)— | 


‘Canada,’ says our author, ‘ may especially be re- 
as a country of kindling energies, and the 

“land of sal for the poor man. A country 
sixteen hun miles long and two thousand and 
os Awe broad, containing two hundred and forty 
ons of acres, possessing one thousand miles 

of coast, with a verdant virgin soil, affords pecu- 
liar attractions for our redundant population.’ 
Mr. Day visited the country in 1862, and traversed 
nearly the length and breadth of the land. Nothing 
seems to have escaped his notice, whether in re- 
spect of the social and political condition of the 
colonists, French, English, and Indian, or of the 
aspect and physical capabilities of the country 
itself. Of the truth of his statistics we have not 
the immediate means of judging, but comparing 


far from being friendly, and may any day become 
hostile.’ Mr. Day’s two volumes come before the 
public very opportunely; and others, besides the 
mere emigrant, will gain largely by a perusal of 
their pages. 





Odes d Anacréon avec LIV. compositions. Par 
Girodet. Introduction d’Amb. Firmin Didot. 
(Didot, Freres: Paris.).—This exquisite volume 
belongs to the series in which Virgil and Horace 
have already appeared. ‘the odes in Greek, with 


| a prose translation, are preceded by a full notice 


of the life of Anacreon, and of the history of the 


text of the delicate morsels of poetry which bear | 


his name, and have given the title of Anacreontic 
to all similar compositions. There is nothing new 
to be added to the question of their real antiquity 
and authorship, which, indeed, cannot now be 
considered as an existing controversy: but who- 
ever was their writer, and whenever they were 
written, they remain of their own kind unique. 
The fifty-four beautiful illustrations are photo- 
maps reproduced from Girodet’s designs, 
which belong to the best order of the French 





classic style. Of these M. Coupin, in his introduc- | 


ion to the great edition of 1826, in which they first 
appeared, has said, with truth, and in a way which 
sufficiently indicates their character: ‘ Girodet 
n'est pas moins voluptueux qu’Anacréon, mais il 
conserve toujours cette grace, cette délicatesse qui 
ajoutent tant de charme 4 la volupté.’ 





THE MAGAZINES. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Besides ‘Notices of Books,’ and a glance at 
‘Foreign Events of Catholic Interest,’ as well as at 
‘Foreign Periodical Literature,’ the Dublin Review 
contains nine articles, two-thirds of which refer to 
religious and ecclesiastical affairs, and the remain- 
ing third to matters almost, if not altogether, 
secular. ‘ Holy Scripture in its Catholic Aspects’ 
is the name of the opening paper. ‘ Such difficul- 


king, his immortal interests were never lost sight 
of; and if she spoke to him comparativel 

on the subject, it was because it occupied all her 
thoughts.’ In the paper on ‘The Irish Chureh 
Establishment’ the writer calls upon Parliament, 
and upon those statesmen whose favourable opinion 
on the subject are well known, to do justice to the 
Trish people, and the writer on ‘The University 
Question’ hopes that neither the Holy See nor the 
English Episcopate will ever sanction the estab- 
lishment of a Catholic college at Oxford.’ 
‘Thiers’s Waterloo’ is a critical paper of consi- 
derable lucidity ; and the errors of the historian of 
‘The Consulate of the Empire’ are pointed out 
in the spirit of international brotherhood. The 
writer on ‘The Belgian Constitution and the 
Church’ complains bitterly of the want of the 
religious principle in that constitution, and points 
out the many anomalies existing in the State. In 
the ninth and last article we have a review of 
‘Cardinal Wiseman’s Sermons,’ in which the re- 
viewer treats us to a history of the revival of 
Catholicism in England. 





The British Quarterly Review's first article is on 
‘the Sepoy War in India.’ Mr. Kaye’s volume 
furnishes the materials and receives high praise at 
the hands of the reviewer. The lately published 
co ndence of ‘Marie Antoinette’ the 
groundwork of the second paper: and the writer 
gathers from her letters that the queen ‘was not 


| disposed to evil ways,’ and thinks that ‘ through 


fear her moral conduct was free from serious cen- 
sure,’ Next we have ‘Churchmenin the Chureh;’ the 
churchmen being the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
of Oxford, the Bishop of Salisbury, and Mr. Dis- 
raeli: and the writer makes the late speeches the 
peg on which he hangs a lengthy dissertation on 
the present aspects of the Church, her 

and tendencies. Referring to the revival of me- 
disevalism, the writer says: ‘Once more we tell 
these men who will be Catholic priests under a 


| Protestant Episcopal disguise, that it is too late! 


ties as have staggered Dr. Colenso,’ says the | 


writer, ‘can never find a lodgment in the head or 
heart of any practical and well-instructed Catho- 
lic.’ ‘The place which the Scriptures hold in re- 
lation to the entire view of religion in which a 
Catholic lives, moves, and energises’ prevents this 
at once. ‘He enjoys an intellectual and spiritual 
grasp of the whole Christian dispensation, in virtue 


_ of which he feels that merely critical difficulties, 


however startling, must be soluble, even though the 
particular mode of solution be not at the moment 
apparent to him.’ ‘To such a Catholic no canon 
of criticism can be so fixed, no theory of science 
so well established, but it must either fall before, 
or be capable of adjustment with, the certitude of 


Faith, which to him is incomparably the most | 
powerful of all convictions, the most absorbing of | c 
the history of African travels and discovery from 


all realities.’ Again, and here, perhaps, we have 
the gist of the whole paper: ‘The Catholic view of 
God’s Written Word, as we need not say, is this— 
that it is one of the two great repositories of Revela- 
tion of which his Church is the guardian and 
dispenser; and not, as Protestants represent it, a 
boon dropped from heaven which is at the com- 


| mand and mercy of every stray passenger to take 
up, explain, and dispose of according to the light | 
of his understanding and the bent of his disposi- | 


them with those parts of the book which we know | 
to be true, and with the manner of the author | 


generally, we have little hesitation in pronouncing | 
Our author's style is | 


them perfectly reliable. 


direct and sa, pe and his narrative is enlivened | 


with occasional anecdotes, now and then a little 


gossip, and when opportunity offers, a dash of | 


poetry or an historical reference. We are glad to 
read that the ‘annexation’ notion is nowhere en- 
couraged in Canada, and that in New York it finds 


expression only in the columns of such papers as_ 


the Herald. ‘Land in our American possessions,’ | speare’s plays, taken in their chronological order, 


says Mr. Day, ‘can be obtained with facility, and at 
a trifling cost; taxation is nearly four-fifths less 


tion. 
as read by well-instructed Catholics on the one 


hand, and by most Protestants on the other, is not | 
' and in the current number he annotates a very 


one, but two books.’ In short, it is for the Church, 


and the Church alone, to interpret Holy Writ. ‘She | 
The | 


gives to it unity, consistency, and expression.’ 
next article is upon ‘ Rio’s Shakespeare,’ in which 
the writer, while believing himself that Shakespeare 
had not succeeded in unlearning all sympathy with 


the old religion, and that it is absurd to look sa 
a ae “ ps coe | Martial,’ and the ‘ Invasion of England’ is a short 


him as the offspring of Protestantism, combats 
fairly and successfully Rio's idea that ‘Shake- 


display an ever-increasing spirit of piety and 


than in this country, while it is more equally and | 


equitably divided ; skilled and unskilled labours are | 


remunerated; the necessaries of life are 
abundant and cheap; life and property are secure, 


| Review. It is a lucid ex 


while every one enjoys perfect political and reli- | 


gious freedom.’ Our author thinks that it is the 
incumbent duty of England to promote emigration 
to such a country; and her so doing, he thinks, 
‘would materially and permanently 
national burdens ; lessen poverty ne | its ugly con- 
comitant, crime ; strengthen her hold on her colo- 
lonial ions in America; and increase the 


reduce her | 


Catholic feeling.’ 
to know how far, and under what conditions, 
Catholics consider their Church infallible, will do 
well to read the third article of the Dublin 


of Gregory XVL., in which the writer takes occa- 
sion to treat fully and frankly the question of 
the Chureh’s infallibility. The next article re- 
counts for us the story of Madame de Maintenon 
as corrected by such men as M. Bonhomme and the 


_ Due de Noailles. Madame was always conscious 
_of playing her part with the eye of Christendom 


demand for her home manufactures ; while a power — 


would become develo 


of its connection with the Old, and counteractive 


of the haughty neighbouring Republic, which is 


in the New World proud | 


upon her, and it is rather doubtful whether her mo- 
tives were always of a religious kind. At all events, 
the logic of the following sentence is not alto- 
gether clear, and smacks slightly of the on 
sequitur: ‘In her ceaseless efforts to amuse the 


39 


It is no exaggeration to say that the Bible, | 


The hand of the dial of time will not move back 
at their bidding. The wheels of human progress 
will not reverse themselves for them: and the 
faster they work to realize their aims, the shorter 
will be the days of their “Church of England, as 
by law established,” with its “succession in un- 
broken descent from the days of the Saviour and 
the whole of the holy A es.”’ The sneer con- 
veyed in the inverted commas is openl : 
in the body of the article. Charles Babbage, his 
life and inventions, receives warm recognition in 
Article IV.; while Article V., on ‘the Natural and 
Supernatural,’ is devoted to reconciling, the pro- 
fessedly and essentially supernatural character of 
Christianity with the utterances of modern science. 
Captain Speke’s discoveries form the theme of the 
next paper, in which occasion is taken to glance at 


Queen Elizabeth’s time downwards, The remain- 
ing articles are ‘The New Pharaoni¢ Tablets of 
Memphis and Abydos,’ ‘ Nonconformist eee 
embracing the lives and labours of Leif 
Sherman, and Raffles, and ‘Italy Within and 
Without,’ in which the writer touches on the 
various questions agitating the country with con- 
siderable tact and knowledge. 


Captain C. C. Chesney has contributed several 
interesting papers to The British Army and Navy 
Review on the present melancholy war in America: 





| stirring memoir of ‘A Carolina Loyalist in the 


Revolutionary War.’ The similarity of the struggle 


| of those days, so far as internal details Bs to that 


Those of our readers who care | 
| Navy,’ 


ition of ‘the Encyclical’ | 


of the present, is rather remarkable. aptain L. 
A. Hale, R.E., gives a general account of the his- 
tory, constitution, and procedure of ‘ French Courts 


paper which will interest our volunteers, as the 
article on ‘The Apparatus of War’ will interest 
everybody. ‘Scenes of Franco-Arab Life,’ and 
‘Celebrated Trials connected with the Army and 
are both continued. The ‘trial’ of the 
present number is that of ‘ Lord George Sackville.’ 
‘Staking a Life’ is a story of the Sepoy Revolt; 
and James Grant, author of ‘The Romance of War,’ 

s over, and corrects as he the story of 
‘The Scots Fusilier Guards and the Defence of 
Hougomont in 1815.’ 





The Leisure Hour for January is more than an 
average number, and, amongst others, it contains 
an interesting communication of cigh t closely- 
printed columns from Mr. William Tallack, author 
of ‘Malta, under Phoenicians, Knights, and 
English,’ entitled ‘The California Overland Ex- 
press, the longest ride im the World,’ illus- 
trated with a couple of clever cuts. 
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the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ [llustrat 
Fep. 8vo. sd. Pp. 48. Edmonston & Douglas. 1s. 

One Week or Tims. 18mo. cl. sd. p pp. 3, Macintosh. 1s. 

ParkKER (Theodore). Collected Works. Edited by Frances 
Power Cobbe. Vol. 10. Critical Writings, Vol. 2%. Post 
Svo. pp. 208. Tribner. 6s. 

a (R. H.) ge | of Capital; or, Gold and 
le. Post 8vo. pp. xvi—456. Blackwoods. 12s. 
PERKINS (Charles ©.) Tuscan Sculptors ; their Lives, Works, 
and Times. With 45 ee and 28 Wood Engravings. 

In2 vols. Imp. 8vo. 
Prasse (Septimns, Ph.D CS) Chymical, Natural, and 
ical c. Intended for the Instruction and En- 
tertainment of Juveniles during the Holiday Vacation. 
Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. p —267. Longman, 6s. 
Popu.ar Epvucator. Vol. 6. New Edition. 4to. Cassell. 5s. 
“= Orrice Lonpon Direcrory. 1865. Imp. 8vo. Kelly. 


PrivaTe Bits (The) in the Session 1865, arranged in Two 
Lists, Alphabeti and in Numerical Order : from the 
Examiners’ List. And Orders relating * Private Bills. 
January 1865. 12mo.sd. pp. 84. Vacher. 1s. 

Procrer (Adelaide Anne). gends and hadions “a Book of 
pases, as 2. Fourth Edition. Fep. 8vo. pp. 223. Bell & 

y 

Raitways: a Plan for the Systematic Reform of the Rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom by Legislative Enactment. 
Post 8vo. Longman. 6d. 

Sayines apour FRIENDSHIP; with some Reflections 
thereon. An Unphilosophical Essay. By the Author of 

my Thou: ashe are; or, Glimpses and Guesses of 
Things Seen an Unseen,’ &c. 18mo. pp. M40. Jarrold. 


gusititianan William), Works. The Text revised by the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce. In8 vols. Vol. 5. Second Edition. 
8vo. pp. 59. Chapman & Hall. 10s. 

SHEEN (James Richmond). Wines and other Fermented 
Liquors; from the Earliest Ages J the Present Time. 
Fep. Svo. pe. oh, Hardwicke. 

SKINNER (J The Tale of Danish Heroism. Post 
Svo. pp. vi bas.” pickers & Son. 6s. 

Situ George, LL.D.) History of Wesleyan Methodism. 
Fourth Edition. In% vols. Post 8vo. Longman. each 7s. 

STIRLING (James Hutchison). Secret of Hegel: being the 
He lian se in Origin, Principle, abn = and Matter. 

vols. 8vo. lxxxii—1089. Longm 

tiaene ( P). C.L.) Selections fr reun the Works of. 
Lge ca s Miniature Povte) With Portrait. Fep. 8vo. 

Pp. Vii—256. Moxon. 5s. 

Texr Book ror ELeEmENTARY Ciasses. Compiled especially 

for the paening Classes connected with the Union of 
CAS. Cheshire Institutes. 12mo.sd. pp. 48. 
Manchester: John Heywood. Simpkin. ; 

7s oe IrntsH ALMANAC AND OFFICIAL DiREcTORY. 1865. Svo. 

Toovry (Alfred Dixon). Eden; and other Poems. Fep. 
8vo. - Longman. 6s. 

Tyrer (Patrick Fraser, F.R.S.E. & F.A.S.) History of 
Scotland. From the Accession of Alexander III. to the 

People’ 4 mga In 4 vols. Vol. 4. Cr. 8vo. 


Charles 2 John, 5. b ) Plain Words on Christian 
Living. Fep. 8vo. p Strahan. 4s. 6d. 
WarNER (John ~~ eam of the Albion; a Tale of the 
. 112. Beadle. . 
| “Cattoction pS anaes Translated 
Waves (Jehan than de). He Foye ‘des hroniques. Edited by 
William H 8vo. Longman. 10s. 
byl nn = s Hol Book; or, Court and Fashionable 
gister, for January 1865. Roy. lémo. Webster. 5s. 
Was. (A) mm, IN a em with Breitta Szitpon, By 


uae, Bre . 180. Macintosh. 2s. 6d. 
We ELD (Charles Ric Rie 2 ee in ene Post 8vo. 


xxviii—589. 

Waarsir (tie (Richard, Longman D.) | Remains from 
the Commonplace Book “d Being a Collection of Notes 
and we made during the Pre tion of his various 

Works dited by Miss E. J. tely. New edition, 
} 7 premaren sane Sm. cr. 8vo. pp. xvi—406. Longman. 
8 

Worps or ConsoLaTION FoR THE TRIED AND THE SoRROW- 
FuL. With and Illustrative Anecdotes, Ori 
and Selected. By a District Visitor. (In large type.) 
Svo. cl. sd. pp. 31. Macinotsh. 6d, 








MISCELLANEA. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. James 
Heywood Markland, the well-known antiquary, at 
his residence in Bath, on the 28th ult., in his 77th 
year. Mr. Markland was for many years the head 
of the firm of Markland & Wright, of 14 Paper 
Buildings, Temple, but retired from the profession 

m the destruction of the premises by fire, 
which originated in the chambers of Mr. Maule, 
situated in the same building. Mr. Markland was 
always fond of literary and antiquarian pursuits, 


contributed many valuable papers to the pages of 
the Archeologia. His love of books is placed on 


record in Dr. Dibdin’s ‘Bibliomania’ and ‘ Biblio- | 
graphical Decameron,’ in both of which he is | 


represented by one of the dramatis persone ; and 
his library is rich in rare and curious books. 
When the Roxburgh Club was instituted, in 
1812, he was one of the original thirty- 
one members of which that parent of all our 
subsequent literary clubs consisted, as indicating 
the number of days of the celebrated sale from 
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which it took its name, and he presented to it, in 
1818, one of the most valuable of its publications, 
‘The Chester Mysteries : De Diluvio Noé: De 
Occisione Innocentium,’ a most valuable addition 
to our knowledge of the religious plays of the 
Middle Ages, of which, in accordance with the rules 
of the Club, the impression was limited to fifty 
copies on club-paper, and three on large pa 

Mr. Markland had the honorary degree of D. &L. 
conferred upon him by the University of Oxford. 
In 1846 Mr. Markland published a little essay on 
the ‘ Reverence due to Holy Places,’ an earnest 
appeal not to desecrate the ruins of old abbeys 
and monasteries, as was then the fashion with so- 
called exploring or pie-nie parties, by individuals 
abstracting some trifling relic from the crumbling 
walls to carry home as a remembrance, or by con- 
verting an ancient altar-tomb into a dining 
table for famished excursionists. His ‘ Remarks 
on English Churches’ followed in 1849, and in it 
he insists upon the decoration of the church being 
looked upon as one of the great accessories to true 
devotion. In Bath, where he has resided since his 
retirement from his more active professional life, 
Mr. Markland will be greatly missed. He took 
great interest in all its local charitable and scien- 
tific institutions, and was a careful conservator of 
any of its Roman or early British remains. The 
relic of the North Well, opposite the Bluecoat 
School, owes its preservation to his public spirit, 
and the modern battlement placed there a few 
years ago was erected at his cost, to indicate the 
course of the medizval wall, which runs down, it 
is said, to a depth of sixteen feet below the pre- 
sent surface. 


Visrrors to the New Palace at Westminster, 
with the usual Saturday tieket, are now admitted 
to view the beautiful ancient crypt of St. Stephen's 
Chapel, the restoration of which is just completed, 
with the exception of the reredos and fittings. 


The Dustin Exureition promises to be a great 
success. Her Majesty has placed, by way of loan, 
at the disposal of the Fine Arts Committee of the 
Dublin International Exhibition, over which Lord 
Powiscourt presides, a selection of pictures by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Wilkie, Mulready, Stanfield, 
and Roberts. Her Majesty’s example has been 
followed by some of the most eminent private col- 
lectors, and to Sir J. J. Coghill, one of the com- 
mittee, who is coming over for the purpose, has been 
entrusted the task of selection. Scotland has taken 
up the Exhibition with characteristic energy. 
The provosts and chief magistrates of Edinburgh, 
Leith, Dundee, and Aberdeen, &c. head the move- 
ment. It is expected that E dinburgh will 
send as much to Dublin as to the last London 
International Exhibition. The committee at 
Edinburgh includes among other influential per- 
sons:—The Lord Provost, the Presidents of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts, of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, of the Royal College of Surgeons. Turning 
to the Continent, beyond what has already been 
stated in No. 105 of The Reapsr, Brussels will 
send two organs, and a large number of other 
musical instruments. Forty of the best artists of 
Diisseldorf have given their adhesion ; as have also 
a large number of the Scandinavian painters, 
headed by M. Adolph Tidemand. Munich will 
furnish cartoons of the most celebrated artists, 
and all the leading painters will contribute, in- 
cluding Kaulbach, Schwind, Piloty, Froltz, and 
Schraudolph. 

Mr. Wattack, who for some time past has oc- 
cupied the post of manager of the theatre in New 
York which bears his name, died in that city on 
Christmas-day, in his 70th year. As an actor on 
our London boards he is chiefly remembered as the 
contemporary of Edmund Kean, Elliston, Harley, 
Dowton, and Cooper, and from his representations 
of Don Cesar de Bazan, and Mazaroni in ‘ The 
Brigand,’ Mr. Wallack, both in public and private, 
was highly esteemed by all who knew him. 


We have also to record the death of Mr. J. R. 
Collins, author of ‘Sackville Chase,’ ‘Singed 
Moths,’ ‘The Man in Chains,’ and other produc- 
tions in various departments of light literature, 


: ; 4 ay d 
and, as a member of the Society of Antiquaries, has | pe ogy, Me ame ME overage farce 


called ‘ City Friends.’ Collins was attached 
to the parliamentary staff of the Morning Herald. 
He died on New Year's eve at the age of 44, 


Ir is stated in the American papers that Pro- 
fessor Silliman examined part of Southern California 
in the summer and found oil, equal to the best in 
Pennsy lvania, struggling to the surface, and run- 
ning to waste for miles. 


Anna Justine Guitiery, the well-known French 
authoress, died at Brussels on the 19th ult.; and on 
the 28th, in his 25th year, at Rome, Dr. H. Hirzel, 
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whose writings all evince the keenest critical acu- 
men, which led us to anticipate from him important 
discoveries in the field of classical criticism, second 
only to those of Porson and Hermann, now unfor- 
tunately never to be realised. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the Morning Post 
says, ‘The Emperor has lately revised some of the 
last proofs of his “ Life of Cesar.” The work will be 
magnificently illustrated. There is no reason why 
the first volume should not be published without 
delay.’ 

Dvrinc the first week in the year literature lies 
apparently fallow in France, and we have but little 
to record. In the ‘ Bibliothéque des Meillieurs 
Romans Etrangers,’ the new volumes are, ‘ De- 
vereux, par Edward Bulwer-Lytton, traduit par 
William L. Hughes ;’ and we have a clever book 
of jests, ‘Un Million de Plaisanteries, Calembours, 
Naivetés, Jeux de Mots, Facéties, Réparties, 
Saillies, Anecdotes comiques et amusantes inédites 
ou peu connues, recueillies par Hilaire Le Gai.’ 
Besides these there are, ‘Souvenirs, Etudes, 
Mélanges littéraires: par le Baron Gaston de 
Flotte, précédés de la correspondance de Jean 
Reboul,’ a volume of 385 pages; a privately 

rinted work, ‘Mélanges d'Histoire et de Critique 
litedraire : par Louis Rossk, Archiviste du dep. du 
Bas-Rhin ;’ and two interesting reprints from the 
‘Mémoires de I'Institut,’ ‘Mémoire sur la Régle- 
mentation de la Température dans les Fourneaux 
ou Réservoirs queleonques traversés par un flux 
variable de Chaleur: par M. E. Rolland;’ and 
‘Mémoire sur la Torréfaction Mécanique:’ by 
the same, 


Tue Moniteur gives a masterly sketch of French 
literature during the year 1864, by M. Henri 
Lavoix, in which he speaks highly of M. Wie- 
sener’s ‘ Marie Stuart et le Comte Bothwell,’ and 
no less so of M. Wallon’s ‘ Richard II.,’ however 
blaming the length of the latter. His terse but 
healthy criticisms on the leading French books of 
the year will well repay perusal. The rival 
memoirs of Madame Roland are cleverly dissected, 
and the result shown as rather lowering the Re- 
publican virtue of the lady. Speaking of the 
letters of Marie Antoinette published by M. Vogt 
d’Hunolstein and M. Feuillet de Conches, M. La- 
voix says: ‘She appears even still purer than we 
have thought her, pure as that was, by the light of 
her posthumous defence. Though many voices 
have been raised in her behalf up to our own times, 
yet none are more convincing than her own words, 
These letters are her perfect justification, complete 
and unassailable.’ In summing up the literature 
of the year, the writer evidently believes with us 
that this is a ‘novel’ reading age. ‘Something,’ 
he says, ‘like 20,000 volumes are being published 
in France annually, and of these novels make up 
one-fifth of the sum total.’ 


Tue Chevalier Fortunato Pio Castellani, whose 
classic necklaces, earrings, and bracelets have 
quite a European reputation, and in which the de- 
signs of ancient Etruscan art are rendered familiar 
to us, died at Rome on New Year's day. His 
studio was always a favourite lounge with foreigners 
during their stay in Rome. 

Hap Horace or Martial been living, the attagen 
of the one and the attagena of the other would have 
been cast into the shade on Christmas-day, when, at 
the table of an English resident at Rome, a brace of 
grouse was served, the first, it is said, of our moor 
game ever brought to table in the city of the Ceesars. 
Grouse, carefully packed and labelled a4 grande 
vitesse, are now forwarded by rail, vid France, for 
the delectation of Italian gourmets, who are par- 
ticularly partial to all kinds of birds, making many 
a marvellous dish out of small insignificant birds, 
to which none but an Italian chef could give im- 
portance. 


Amonest the deaths announced in the German 
papers we notice, on the 26th of November, at 
Wilna, the Polish historian, Professor Theodor 
Narbut, the father of the recently executed revo- 
lutionary chief Louis Narbut; on the Ist of Decem- 
ber, at Pesth, the well-known Hungarian writer, 
Emil Beniczky; and on the 8th ultimo, at Bernburg, 
Dr. Karl Behr, whose works on baths are greatly 
esteemed throughout the Continent. 


M. Renan, on his route to Syria and Asia 
Minor, landed at Alexandria, whence he was in- 
duced to go on to Cairo to visit his friend, M. 
Mariette, to whom the viceroy has intrusted the 
superintendence of the excavations there now in 
progress. Hearing of his arrival, Ismael Pasha 
gave him the kindest welcome, and wishing him to 
make Egypt a portion of the field of his Biblical 
imvestigations, he has placed at his disposal a 
steam-boat to ascend the Nile. M. and Mdme. 
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Rénan will, during their stay in Egypt, be accom- 
panied byja most experienced guide in M. Mariette, 
to whom we owe the discovery of the Serapium 
at Memphis, and other important excavations in 


Egypt. , 
In excavating the new carriage-road to th 
Quirinal Hill, the workmen have exposed some 
remnants of a massive substructure of similar cha- 
racter to that of the Servian agger; though the 
tufa blocks employed here, being only each from 
five to six feet long, the work would seem to 
be of a later pce tg than that of the kings of 
Rome. The opinions, however, of archeologists 
are divided, many maintaining that this is really 
a continuation of the Servian agger lately exposed 

to view at the railway station. 


Tur Native princes of India, according to the 
Hindoo Patriot, make English literature a study. 
Indeed the Director of Public Instruction, North- 
western provinces, in his last annual Report men- 
tions the names of some of these princes who know 
English. The young Rajah of Bhurtpore speaks 
English well; the Maharajah of Jeypore learnt the 
language when a boy, and several members of his 
Court speak it ; whilst of the Rajah of Khetree, it is 
said, that his knowledge of English was acquired by 
private study. He had engaged the services of 
an ex-student of the Delhi College, and he speaks 
of the contents of his library, which comprises 
Hume and Smollett, Gibbon, and Mill and other 
authors on India; and from the manner in which 
he converses of Henry VIII., and the causes of 
the Reformation of Queen Elizabeth and her policy 
it is evident he does not allow his books to moulder 
on his shelves: He subscribes to several English 
newspapers, and says that his chief study is Poli- 
tical Economy. 

Tue Times of India gives from its well-known 


correspondent, Tom Cringle, something like a ‘log’ 
upon ballooning. ‘I send you the report of a bal- 


loon,’ he says, ‘said to have descended in Java, | 
When the | 


which indeed leaves fiction nowhere. 
Dutch steamer Konigsen arrived at Soerabaya she 
had on board a Hofland, one of the largest land- 
holders in Java, whose estate at Pamaneckau is 13 
miles long. His brother was on the estate and 
sent him a letter containing the following startling 
intelligence, and which was communicated to me 
by Captain Lewis of the Konigsen—a most excel- 
lent and trustworthy man. Mr. Hofland’s brother 
reports that on the — September a balloon landed 
on their estate containing four gentlemen and one 
lady; that they had left Paris 13 days previously 
for Moscow, but had been blown out of their course. 
He gave his brother the names of all the parties, 
but my informant cculd not recollect them. I give 

ou this just as I had it when on the point of leay- 
ing Batavia on the morning of the 15th inst. The 
incident is reported to have occurred in the early 
part of this month.’ 


Messrs. Hurst & Bracxetr have just ready 
‘A Journey from London to Persepolis, including 
Wanderings in Georgia, Daghestan, Armenia, and 
Persia,’ by J. Ussher, "Ysa. 8vo., with numerous 
coloured illustrations ; ‘ Christian’s Mistake,’ by the 
Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman ;’ ‘ Haunted 
London,’ by Walter Thornbury, with illustrations 
by F. is Fairholt, F.S.A.; and ‘Shattered Idols,’ 
a novel, 


Mr. Stock announces a new and cheaper edition 
of ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ published two years ago 
by the Rey. W. Kirkus. 


Messrs. Epmonston & Doveras have in the 
press, ‘ Forest Sketches, Deer-stalking and other 
ee in the Highlands Fifty Years Ago,’ with 
illustrations by Gourlay Steell, R.S.A.; and ‘ Frost 
and Fire, Natural Engines, Tool-Marks, and Chips, 
with Sketches drawn from Nature.’ 


Tuk first number of this year's Morgendlatt fiir 
gebildete Leser has an interesting article on 
Alpine Clubs ; the Blatter fiir literarische Unter- 

tung (No. 1), a review of Gustav Freytag’s 
‘Verlorne Handschrift;’ the Magazin fur die 
Literatur des Auslandes (No. 1), ‘Das 6te Siicu- 
larjahr Dante’s;’ ‘Die Briefe der Konigin Marie 
Antoinette ;’ ‘ Amerikanische Essays: die Schrei- 
bewuth unserer Zeit ;’ ‘ Russland und die Asiatische 
Welt;”’ ‘Die Preussische Expedition nach Ost- 
Asien;’ and ‘ Neueste wichtige Entdeckung in 
Aegypten ;’ Westermann's Monatshefte (No. 1), 


Staaten Turkistans nach Arminius Vambéry ;’ 
‘D. W. Nash on the recently discovered slab of 
Abydos;’ and the ‘Sanguinaria Canadensis ;’— 
aid, Aus der Heimath (No. 52), ‘ Wahres tiber den 
Schimpanse.’ 

Greman critics speak highly of Theodor Gom- 
perz’s conjectural restorations of the fragmentary 
Greek text of Philodemus de Jra. The title of the 
book is ‘ Philodemi Epicurei de Ira liber : e Papyro 
Herculanensi ad Fidem Exem m Oxoniensis 
et Neapolitani nunc primum edidit Theod. Gomperz, 


“Tue German publications of the New Year's 
week are as usual of but little interest. There. 
is a new novel by F. Gleich, ‘Eine Dame aus der 

ssen Welt;’ and we have also a new volume 
of P. J. Safarika’s, ‘Geschichte der Siidslawischen 
Literatur,’ edited by J. Jirecek ; and the fourth | 
volume of F. W. Schirrmacher’s ‘ Kaiser Friderich 
der Zweite.’ 

Wir the exception of his unpublished me- 
moirs, Prince Metternich has secured all the 
posthumous papers of Heinrich Heine for the 
Austrian Government, by the grant of an annuity 
for life to his widow of 3,000 francs. 


Mr. Murray's quarterly list of announcements 
enumerates, the sixth edition of ‘Elements of Geo- 
logy; or, the ancient changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants ;’ by Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., F.R.S. ; 
enlarged and thoroughly revised, with 770 woodcuts ; 
—‘Some Account of Gothie Architecture in Spain ; 
from Personal Observations during several Jour- 
neys through that Country;’ by George Edmund 
Street, F.S.A., with numerous plans and illustra- 
tions ;—‘ Peking and the Pekingese: Narrative of 
a Residence at the British Embassy during its 
First Year at Peking;’ by Staff-Surgeon Rennie, 
M.D., on special service under the Government of 
India; illustrated by sketches made by George 
Hugh Wyndham, Esq., and photographs ;—‘ Re- 
searches into the History of Mankind, and the 
Early Development of Civilisation ;’ by Edward 
Burnet Tylor, author of ‘ Mexico and the Mexicans,’ 
with illustrations ;—‘ Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds: commenced by the late C. R. Leslie, 
R.A., continued and concluded by Tom Taylor; 
with portraits ;—‘ Illustrations of the Brick and 
Terra-Cotta Buildings of Lombardy: Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries: as Examples for Imita- 
tion in other Countries ;’ from careful drawings 
and restorations, engraved and printed in colours, 
with sections, mouldings, and working drawings ; 
by Lewis Gruner ;—‘ Plato, and the other Com- 
panions of Socrates ;’ by George Grote, F.R.S, ;— 
‘Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church: 
Part I].—Samuel to the Captivity;’ by Dean 
Stanley ;—‘ Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Zambezi and its Tributaries ; and of the Discovery 
of Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, 1858-1864 ;’ by Dr. 
Livingstone and Mr. Charles Livingstone ; with map 
and ifastrations from sketches an yet * me 
‘ Life, Journals, and Letters of Jonathan Swift: In- 
troductory to a New Edition of his Works ;’ by John 
Forster ;—‘ Lives and Characters of the Warriors 
of the Thirty-Years’ War;’ by Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Edward Cust;—‘The Final Court of Appeal in 
Ecclesiastical Causes: a Collection of the Judg- 
ments of the Privy Council in Cases of Doctrine 
and Discipline ;’ from 1840 to 1864; with an 
historical Account of the Appellate Jurisdiction in 
the Church of England ; prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Bishop of London, by the Hon. George 
C. Brodrick, and the Rev. W. H. Fremantle ;— 
‘The New Biographia Britannica: Lives of the 
Worthies of Great Britain and Ireland, by vari- 





ous Writers’ (uniform with Dr. William Smith’s 
Classical Dictionaries);—‘ Memorials of Service 
in India; from the Correspondence of the late 
Major Macpherson, C.B.,’ agent for the Suppres- 
sion of Human Sacrifices in Orissa, and at the 
Court of Scindiah during the Mutiny; edited by 
his brother, William Macpherson, with illustra- 
tions;—‘ The New Testament Illustrated, by a 
plain explanatory Commentary, and by authentic 
Views of Places mentioned ; from Photographs and 
Sketches made on the Spot ;’ by Archdeacon Chur- 
ton, and Rev. Basil Jones ;. with 100 illustrations ; 2 
vols. crown 8vo. Volumes I. and Il. of ‘ History 


_ ofthe French Revolution, 1789-1795 ;’ by Professor 


a first paper by Emil Schlagintweit, ‘ Indien, seine | 


Bewohner, Herrscher, und die Zustinde seiner 
Cultur;’ ‘ Neuseeland ;’ ‘Living Insects as the 
adornment of Ladies in Mexico ;’ and an interest- 


ing essay by A. Vogel, ‘Die Umwandlung des | 


vegetabilen Lebens durch Bodencultur ;’—the 
Berliner Revue (December), ‘Englische Staats- 
leben ;’-—the Ausland (No. 53), ‘Die Vélker und 
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von Sybel, of Munich; translated from the last 
edition, with the author’s sanction ;—‘ The Har- 
vest of the Sea: an Account of various Kinds of 
Fish useful as Food or otherwise to Man; their 
Habits, and the Modes of Catching and Rearing — 
them ;’ by James G. Bertram; with illustrations ;— 
Memoirs Illustrative of the Art of Glass Paint- 

ing;’ by the late Charles Winston, of the Inner 
Temple ; with illustrations ;—‘ The Works of Alex- 

ander Pope:’ a new edition, including the mate- 

rials collected by the late Mr. Croker, and all the 
notes of the previous editors which are illustrative’ 
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of the text. The Correspondence will comprise 
about 700 letters, which have never hitherto been 
collected, and of these nearly 500 are entirely new, 
and printed for the first time. To the prose works 
will be added the anecdotes of Pope, and the 
records of his conversation, which have been pre- 
served by Spence and others. The poetical works 
will contain Pope’s unpublished Satire on the 


Duke of Marlborough, and many new lines and | 





various readings derived from the original manu- | 


— which were presented by Pope to his friend 


n; with a new life, introductions, and | 


notes, by Rev. Whitwell Elwin ; with portrait, 8vo. ; 
—Tabule Curiales; or, Tables of the Superior 
Courts of Westminster Hall; showing the Judges 
who sat in them from 1066 to 1864; with the 


and Auber), ‘Lara,’ ‘Sylvie,’ ‘ L’Eclair’ (revival), 
‘Les Absents,’ ‘Le Trésor de Pierrot,’ ‘ Le oy 
taine Henriot’ (the last a three-act opera by 
Gevaert, produced 20th Dec.); at the Italiens 
(revivals only), ‘Roberto Devereux,’ ‘Elisir d’ 
Amore,’ ‘Marta,’ ‘Linda di Chamouni;’ and at 
the Thédtre Lyrique, ‘ Mireille,’ ‘ Rigoletto, ‘La 





Reine Topaze,’ ‘Norma,’ ‘Don Pasquale, ‘La | 


Traviata,’ and three one-act operettas. 


A stncuLar and, it may be, lamentable accident | 


happened lately on the stage of the opera at Gand. | 


The supernumeraries who acted the assassins in 


the last scene contrived to discharge their pieces | 


at the group of martyrs with such good effect that 


| the Raoul of the evening, M. Picot, was wounded | 


Attorney and Solicitor-Generals of each reign from | 


the institution of those offices. To which is pre- 
fixed an Alphabetical List of all the Judges during 
the same period, distinguishing the reigns in which 
they flourished, and the courts in which they sat ;’ 
by Edward Foss, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple, 
author of ‘The Ju 
tory, phy, Antiquities of Media, Baby- 
lon, and Persia:’ being the third and fourth vol- 
umes of the Five Ancient Monarchies ; by Professor 
Rawlinson, M.A.; with illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. ; 
pe se Politics and — - ects fon 
‘ ical Geography of the Holy Land:’ by the 
late Rev. Edward 
Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary, 
New York;—a new edition of ‘Diary of Mary, 
Countess Co ; Lady of the Bedchamber to the 
Princess of Wales, 1714-1720; edited by the Hon. 
cer Cowper ;—the third edition of ‘St. Paul’s 
istles to the Corinthians, with critical Notes 
and Dissertations ;’ by Dean Stanley ;—‘ Self-Hel 
an sonia, et encayap ab ustrés 4 l Aide 
e ies; traduit de l'Anglais; Alfred 
Talandier, Sur le Texte Revu was Corrigé 
l’Auteur.’ The second edition of ‘The Student's 
Blackstone: a systematic Abridgment of Sir W. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, adapted to the present 


TLD. «ant _— Pangan sy ~ — | shilling monthly volumes ‘Tales by the O’Hara 


Smith :—‘ A Classical and Biblical Atlas: Part I. 
containing—1. Greece after the Doric Migration, 
also Greece in the Heroic Age, and Plain of Troy; 


Xerxes ; 3. Greece at the Time of the Peloponne- 


binson, D.D., Professor of | 


es of England ;’—‘ The His- | gia 
| Omission seem more 





sian War; 4. Greece at the Time of the Achzean | 


League; 5. Greek and Phenician Colonies; 6. 
Peloponnesus, with a Plan of Sparta; 7. Central 
Greece, containing Attica, Beotia, Locris, Phocis, 
Doris, Malis, with 
Marathon, Eleusis, 


The Islands of the A2gean Sea. And Part II. The 
Holy Land and Countries of the Bible, constructed 


be orge Grove, og ;"—‘A New English-Latin 
ictionary; compiled from 


8vo. and 12mo.’ (uniform with Dr. Smith’s 


‘Latin-English Dictionary’);—A Dictionary of | 


Christian Antiquities, comprising the History, 
Institutions, Archeology, phy, and Bio- 

phy of the Christian Church from the Times of 
the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne ; by vari- 
ous writers; with illustrations ;’—‘The Student’s 
Manual of Modern Geography;’ by Kev. W. 
L. Bevan, M.A., with maaps and other illustra- 
tions ;-—and ‘The Student's Manual of Scripture 


Ovr astronomy-loving readers will be glad to 
know that Mr. Bentley will shortly issue an 
English translation of M. Amédée Guillemin’s 
admirable treatise ‘Le Ciel.’ This is good news, 
as the book has already taken rank as the best 
book on popular astronomy yet issued, both as 
regards text and illustrations. We believe that 
the translation will be edited by Mr. Lockyer, a 
Fellow of the Astronomical Society, who has done 
some original work, and should be, therefore, in a 
measure, at all events, equal to bis task. 


; I robably 
be inaugurated early in February, on the same 
day, it is said, as the marble statue of Allan 


Ramsay, by th ; gr meet : ph 
rot being, Bs e Baws Bon 4 eey ne oe ae | d’Angleterre, et l'estime qu'elle faisait dés mérites 


responding to the site of the latter in ine West 


Hzrz is a list of the pieces uced and re- 


lans of Athens, the environs, | 
ars c.; 8. Northern Greece, con- | 
taining Hellas, Epirus, Thessalia, Macedonia; 9. 





riginal sources; by — 
Wn. Smith, LL.D., and Theophilus D. Hall, M.A., | 


' 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





in the eye, and, it is feared, may lose his sight. 


We have lately seen in London the full Orches- 
tral Score of the Walpurgis night-scene of M. 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ which is the proper commence- 
ment of the last act. Though always given on the 
Continent, this scene has never been given in 
England. A perusal of the score makes this 
strange than it did be- 
fore. The scene is not merely a vehicle for a 
magnificent stage pageant, but contains some of 
the happiest musie of the composer, including, 
among other things, a brilliant bacchanalian song 
from Faust. Now that the popularity of the 
opera is firmly established, it would be surely 
worth the while of Mr. Gye or Mr. Mapleson to 
produce it uncurtailed. There would be no danger 
now of the five acts being tedious to the audience, 


Dr. Latnam’s edition of Todd’s Johnson's 
Dictionary has reached the seventh part, contain- 
ing all words in the alphabet from Combust to 
Cooperative, The remarks upon the word Con- 
glaciate are interesting, but do not settle the dis- 
puted pronunciation of the g/, Dr. Latham inclining, 
however, to Webster's theory, that the actual sound 
of Glory is Dlory, and hence the rule for the g in 
gl is the rule for dl. 


Mr. Durry, of Dublin, is reissuing in two- 
Family,’ written by the Brothers Banim, the sur- 


vivor, Michael Banim, editing the new edition and 
illustrating it with notes. The first volume, ‘The 


2. Greece at the Time of the Persian Wars, with | Peep © Day », John D —s and Crohoore of the 
: ‘ . : | Bill-hook,’ is just published, the title says with 
the opposite coast of Asia Minor, and the route of . ; Sieatestien” oak Wehnh” 


The copy we have 
received has no introduction beyond a ‘Prefatory 


| Notice’ of two pages which has nothing to do with 


the tale. The notes, however, give considerable 
vitality and interest to this tale of Whiteboyism, 
and are all of a local and traditional character. 


Mors than one foreign Lee reports the enthu- 
siastic reception which Mr. Santley has had at 
the opera-house of Barcelona. 


THE SPEKE MEMORIAL. 





elle pour honorer la mémoire d'une voyageur 
qu'elle avait déja inscrit elle-méme sur le tableau 
de ses lauréats. 

Tl m’est particuliérement agréable d’étre l’inter- 
préte de ces sentiments collectifs d’affectueuse con- 


_ fraternité, qui sont personnellement, de longue 


date, ceux de 
Votre tout dévoué serviteur, D’ AvEzac, 

Président de la Commission 
centrale de la Société Im- 
périale de Géographie de 
Paris. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Président de la 
Royal Géographique de Londres. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
entertained by Correspondents, Anonymous communica- 
tions cannot be inserted. ] 





DR. LATHAM’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
To the Editor of Tue Reape. 


South Hampstead, Jan. 11, 1865. 

Srr,—In your issue of the 28th of last May, I 
was at some trouble to point out the startling 
deficiencies, in the matter of mere vocabulary, 
observable in the first 160 pages of Dr. Latham’s 
new Dictionary. I would now draw attention to 
the shortcomings of that work in other respects; 
but, as before, restricting myself mainly to its first 
two parts. These parts, being neither better nor 
worse than the five which have followed them, may 
fairly be taken as specimens of all of the publica- 
tion that has yet appeared. 

A dictionary executed on scientific principles 
should, certainly, attempt to fix the year, or, at all 
events, the century, of every word's first appear- 
ance in the language under treatment. But Dr. 
Latham either repudiates this just principle, or 
declines the toil which a practical adherence to it 
would necessitate. To give some idea of the con- 
sequence of his course of procedure, we need not 
go beyond his first five pages. From these I take 
the following words, which, as being—save ably 
—in Johnson, must, Dr. Latham knows, have formed 
part of our language for upwards of a century. 


Dr. L.’s AuTHoritigs. OLDER AUTHORITIES. 


Abbey. Lord Macaulay. 13th century. 
Abbreviator. Sir W. Hamilton. 1532. 
Abdomen. Dr. Copland. 1677. 
Ably. Sir Edward Creasy. About 1340. 


For adjectival our lexicographer gives himself as 


| authority. I have found the word used in 1801; 
_ and, not very improbably, it was used a century or 


two earlier. 
So indifferent, indeed, is Dr. Latham to chro- 


nology, that, when he cites, in illustration of a 


word, passages from writers of various ages, he 
does not even care to put the oldest foremost. 
To qualify a man to characterize a word as 


| ‘rare,’ or ¢ obsolete,’ a widerrange of reading, or a 


Society of Paris, has transmitted a letter to Sir | 
Roderick Murchison, of which the following is a | 


copy, with a contribution towards the cost of the | 


monument which is to be erected to the memory of | 


the late Captain Speke. 


hers at this time, when one or two critics have 


en underrating the merit of the remarkable | 


journey of Speke and Grant across equatorial 
Africa, is peculiarly acceptable to those of our 
countrymen who are promoters of this testimonial. 
It will be seen that M. d’Avezac ably and fairly 
recognises the true merits of Speke, while he leaves 


us to infer, as indeed English geographers are now | 
agreed in believing, that there is still much to be | 


done in absolutely defining ¢he ultimate source of 
the Nile. 


Paris, Société de Géographie, 
3 Rue Christine, le 25 Décembre, 1864. 


Monsieur,—En apprenant qu’une souscription ve- 
nait d’étre ouverte au sein de la Société Royale Géo- 
graphique de Londres dans Je but d’élever un monu- 
ment 4 la mémoire du capitaine Speke, la Société de 
Géographie de Paris a eprouvé le désir de mani- 
fester ala fois, 4 cette occasion, les sentiments fra- 
ternels qui l’animent envers la Société Géographique 


du voyageur qui le premier a frayé la route a tra- 
vers la region ot le Nil semble eacher sa principale 
source. 

En bornant 4 dix livres sterling le montant de 
sa souscription, la Société Parisienne montre assez 
qu elle n’appoint eu la prétention d’ offrir un concours 
matériel 4 son opulente seur; son unique pensée a 
été de lui donner, en cette circonstance, un temoi- 


| gmage public de haute sympathie, en s’associant a 
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M. n’Avezac, the President of the Geographical | better memory, than Dr. Latham’s appears to be 


indispensable as a safeguard against mistakes. 
For, under the category of ‘ rare,’ much to surprise 
one—while he forgets to include acephalist, adnate, 
agronomist, allision, altisonant, ambit, anticreator, 


| antiflattering, antinatural, antipart, and antiscript, 


Such a tribute, coming from the French geogra- _he does not hesitate to rank abnegate, abruptly 


(hastily), absoluteness, abutment, abuttal, acclaim, 

restic,—to stop at p. 58. And with these he 
c according as, an objectionable phrase, to 
be sure, but which I, for one, have met with, alike 
in old writers and in recent, more frequently than 
accordingly as. Addidle is said to be ‘rare ;’ but 
not so addibility. 

The character of ‘obsolete —though tacitly 
denied, equaliy with that of ‘rare,’ to abounding 


| (inerease), abricock (apricot), accompany, v.n., ale- 


| conner, alife—is found predicated of abashment, 


abbreviature, abetment, abidance, abider, aljure- 
ment, abrogable, abusable, accrument, adhibition, 
agaty, aggeration, agnatic, anent, and antecedency, 


| —not to go beyond p. 98. At least two-thirds of 





these words I have met with in writers of the 
present cerry F and, as to the rest, no general 
reader would think them at all strange, if he were 
to come upon them in the Zimes or Saturday 
Review. Surely, not one of them is obsolete. 

I pass to the article of definitions, of which I 
quote a group, with the illustrative passages that 
accompany them. Of course, whatever Dr, Latham 
admits into his dictionary he must be considered 
as accepting; and hence, in commenting on the 
extracts about to be given, I am not bound to dis- 
tinguish, as touching his responsibility, between 
what is wholly his own and what is taken from 
Johnson and from Todd. Though at present con- 
cerned with definitions, I shall have to glance at 
omissions of words ; a blemish which marks every 
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single page of Dr. Latham’s performance that I 
have examined attentively. 
Abnagate. ®. a. Lat. abnegatus, part. of abnego.] 
eny. Rare. c s 
They have abnegated the idea of independent rights 
of the ple.—De Lolme, On the English Constitution. 


A -created man, all but abnegating the character 
of man.—Carlyle, The Diamond Necklace. 


Johnson, who has no quotation, gives deny as 
the definition of abnegate. Todd copies it, and 
adds the passage from De Lolme, with the follow- 
ing, from Johnson’s explanation of aljure: ‘To.. 
recant, or abnegate a position upon oath.’ The 
sentence from De Lolme, nnless one consults the 
unpresented context, leaves it dubious whether 
deny is there meant, or renounce. The former 
seems to be meant. Johnson, however, certainly 
intended the latter; and so does Mr. Carlyle. <A 
moment’s reflection would have shown this; and, 
besides, Dr. Latham, in copying ‘denial; renun- 
ciation, as Johnson’s definition of abnegation, 
had before him a second reminder that should 
have saved him from dismissing abnegate so pre- 
cipitately. 

Sei. eg Be and natural reason tell us, 
that there must be a just proportion and adeguation 
between the medium by which we prove, and the con- 
clusion to be proved.—Bishop Barlow, Remains, p. 125. 

In passing, the word here defining, ‘adequate- 
ness,’ though in Johnson and in Todd, as a word 
to be defined, does not thus appear in Dr. Latham. 
The article just quoted is taken, without alteration, 
from Todd. 

Had Bishop Barlow intended adequatencss, 
doubtless he would not have used quation. 
What he gives us is one of the substantives of ad- 
equative,—unknown to Dr. Latham—the scholastic 
adequativus, that is to say, commensurate. Glan- 
ville asks: ‘Is our knowledge adequately commen- 
surate with the nature of things?’ Had he 
thought fit, he might have said ‘ adequately 
adequative. The distinction between adequate 
and adeqguative may best be shown through their 
negatives. The inadequate always falls short: 
the inadequative may go beyond. Anything 
adequate mounts up to; whereas that which is 
adequative simply equivalues. 

ae et ae ae ‘the health, the age, the 

' strength, and stature of men daily vary, but so as by a 

vi tude and revolution they return again to t 
former points from which they declined, and again 
decline, and again return, by alternative and inter- 
changeable course.—Hakewill, Apology, p. 41. 

He [W: olsey was too wise eceived with out- 
ward prosperity ; he knew well lay before it 
{the Shurch], in Europe and at home, the alternative 
of ruin or amendment, and therefore he familiarized 


Henry with the sense, that a reformation was in- 
evitable.—Froude, History of England, ch. ii. 


This was transcribed, eight months ago, from 
one copy of the first part of Dr. Latham’s Diction- 
ary; but, on comparing my transcription with 
another copy of Part I., I find the passage from 
Froude no longer under the adjective alternative, 
but under the substantive. It appears, then, that 


there is an incorrect edition of Dr. Latham’s | 


Dictionary, and that there is a correct one. I am 
now estopped, indeed, from asking whether 
Froude, as cited above, is using alternative as an 
adjéctive; but I may still ask whether Dr. 
Latham’s definition covers the case where we 


a book that has two titles. 
Aristarchy. s. Body of in power. Rare. 
The : on which I woaka build his chief 1 raise, 


to some of the aristarchy and sour censures of these 
days, requires first an apology.—Harrington, Brief 
tew of the Church of England, p. 153. 


This article is taken, in the block, from Todd, 


who must have been slightly bemused when he | 


defined aristarchy as we have seen, giving as its 
etymology, ‘&purros, greatest, and apx4, govern- 
ment.’ It is evident, at a glance, that the word 
denotes ‘a body of aristarchs.’ The allusion is to 
the famous commentator Aristarchus. Todd’s 
definition had been copied before, as by Webster, 
pope of sciolists. Worcester has, correctly, ‘a 

y of severe critics,’ but most thoughtlessly 
adopts Todd’s &pwres and a&pxh. 

On looking into Sir John Harington—for so 
his name is spelled on his title-page—I find: 
‘Howbeit, the ground on which I would build his. 
chiefe praise (to some of the Aristarchy and sowre 
censures of these daies) requires first an Apologie.’ 
Arisiarchy, like all proper names, and adjectives 
therefrom, is italicized in Harington; and, by a 
reference to the original, Dr. Latham might, 
possibly, have avoided a repetition of Todd’s ludi- 
crous and unscholarlike error. 


Armiet. 3s. Bracelet. 
Ape, when she takes thy hand, and doth seem 


- Doth search what rings and armlets she can find. 


ne, 

Throws of bes valbdaloned in the main. aoe 
Johnson’s first two, unillustrated, definitions 
are omitted : 1. ‘A little arm; as, an armdet of the 


sea. 2. A piece of armour for the arm.’ As to 
the remaining definition, retained, in a reduced 
form, by Dr. Latham, however it may answer to 
explain the verses cited, it is insufficient in the 
nineteenth century. By a bracelet we now under- 
stand an ornament worn on the wrist, or just 
above it. The ornaments worn by Orientals and 
others on the upper arm are instinctively called, 
by English-speaking people, armlets, not bracelets. 
Father Newman writes, in his Callista, p. 39: 
‘They glitter from head to foot with combs, 
brooches, necklaces, collars, earrings, armdets, 
bracelets, &c.’ 

Further, Dr. Latham should not have left un- 
noticed that armlet, to denote anything but /ittle 
arm, is an illegitimate diminutive. But of such 
considerations he seems to take little heed. Even 
Pope’s assistless is passed by uncensured. 

Arrack. s. [Indian.] Name given in the East Indies to 

all kinds of ardent spirits. 

I send this to be better known for choice of china, 
tea, arrack, and other Indian goods.—Spectator. 

Many persons drink aspirituous liquor, araki, which 
the Tartar mountaineers distil from plums, sloes, dog- 
berries, elderberries, and wild-grapes.— Pallas, Travels 
in the Crimea. 

To effect their object, the Dutch conceived the plan 
of purchasing arrack, on Government account, send- 
ing it to Surat and Coromandel, and there exchanging 
it for cloth with which to undersell the Moors.—Sir. J. 
E. Tennent, Ceylon, pt. vi. ch. ii. 

On this word Dr. Johnson thus adduces 
Chambers: ‘The word arrack is an Indian name 
for strong waters of all kinds; for they call our 
spirits and brandy English arrack. But what we 
understand by the name arrack is no other than a 
spirit procured by distillation from a vegetable 
juice called toddy, which flows by incision out of 
the cocoa-nut tree.’ To this should be added, 
that ardent spirits made from rice, and from the 
blossoms of the mahud tree, are also called, by 
Europeans, at least in India, arrack,—frequently 
shortened to rack; and that the indigenous in- 
habitants there no longer apply the term to 
brandy. Dr. Latham mistakes, with Chambers, 
in thinking the word to be of Indian origin; 
it being from the Arabic. And he also leaves it 
doubtful whether it is foreigners, or natives 
of the country, or both, in the East Indies, 
who give the name of arrack ‘to all kinds of 
ardent spirits.’ The truth now is, that it is none of 
them. 

Authorship. s, Condition of an author. 
The gentlemen, whose merit lies toward authorship, 


are unwilling to make the least abatement on the foot 
of ceremonial.—Lord Shaftesbury. 


Johnson omits this word; and Dr. Latham does 
not at all improve on Todd’s definition: ‘The 





quality of being an author.’ Nor does he recog- 
nize the sense of the word implied in the expres- 
sion ‘ authorship of a book.’ 

And thus I might go on, and fill column after 
column, but, from fear of becoming wearisome, 
forbear. 

In these days, when everybody dabbles in com- 
parative philology, and when some even go the 
length of contending for a ‘ science’ of language, 
very few, probably, will be content with the way 
in which Dr. Latham disposes of the matter of 
etymology. On the subject of his dealing with it, 


_ whe | we have this explicit statement in his Prospectus :— 
speak, as we often do, of the ‘alternative title’ of | 





In this Dictionary conjectural derivations have been 


swept away, and in their stead the oldest known form is | 


given under the chief heading in each series of derivatives, 


| or under the single word when it stands alone. 


e Editor has refrained from speculation, not only where 
the origin of a word is unknown, but also where it is uncer- 
tain. He has, however,in some cases admitted extracts 
from writers on Etymology, to convey their opinion as to the 
— of doubtful words. Where the — of a word is 
unknown a note of interrogation is placed within the brac- 
kets assigned to the derivation. The first object in ascer- 
taining the derivation of words is to elucidate the history 
of lan , the second is to deduce their meaning from 
their origin. For both these purpose it is clear that 
doubtful Etymology is a source of error and confusion. 


‘Conjectural derivations!’ Can it never have 
occurred to our lexicographer that, unless we assist 
at the birth of a word, its derivation must always 
be, to us, theoretical? And yet his scepticism 
goes beyond all bounds of reason ; for his ‘ oldest 
known form’ does not appear, in any instance, as 
Sanskrit. Is the Sanskrit, then, a factitious lan- 


guage ? 


a compost of these | s in their ‘kitchen’ 
modification, as Dugald Stewart speculated? 
There is something exceedingly old-fashioned in 
Dr. Latham’s analysing the Anglo-Saxon abutan— 
the parent of about—into “a=on, be-, ut, ute, utan 
=out,’ instead of suggesting the cognation of the 
word with the Sanskrit abhitah. 

Among words whose origin Dr. Latham believes 
to be ‘unknown,’ and which are treated by him 
as promised above, we find archipelago. Here, as 
elsewhere, this learned scholar’s incertitude may, 
quite possibly, be a perfectly safe position to rest 


in. It must be, however, a strangely incurious | almost every 


Or do its vocables merely chance to | 
resemble those of the Greek and Latin? Or is it | 


Not only are the arguments pro and con withheld, 
but the very ground of action; and all that 
the laity have to do is to accept an autocrat’s sus- 
pension of judgment. But what else than some 
such shorthand method as that pointed out could 
be expected from Dr. Latham, since he refuses to 
receive as English all words, be they ever so 
familiar, for which he is not prepared to furnish 
an illustrative extract ? 

For the subject-matter of the few phs to 
follow, I shall refer, very cursorily indeed, to the 
first three parts of the work under notice. 

Dr. Latham, as we have seen, while sweeping 
away ‘conjectural derivations,’ professes to give 
‘the oldest known form,’ &c. That, in the case of 
an Arabic word, or a Hebrew,—-see algebra and 
behemoth,—he often merely tells us that it is 
‘ Arabic,’ or ‘ Hebrew,’ and that he never offers an 
Oriental etymon in its proper characters, will be 
excused by all but scholars, and so may be dis- 
missed. But he ought, certainly, to have carried 
back alcove, beyond the Spanish, to the Arabic; 
there being no more doubt about its source than 
there is about the source of alguazil. 

Admiral. Touching its derivation Dr. Latham 
satisfies himself, over and above quotations, with 
‘Arab. emir=noble in command.’ The first 
syllable and the termination have long been a 
puzzle. Among the bastard progeny of the 
Arabic amir, ‘a chief,’ is admiradilis; the ro 
of Morocco having been medievally 
admirabilis mundi, as we know from Matthew 
Paris. As in this admiradilis, so in admi- 
rallus, a mediate progenitor of our admiral, 
both the head and the tail were fashioned, it should 
seem, to give the word a quasi-classical aspect. 

Areca. Dr. Latham queries whether it is 
Indian. It is corrupted from the Canarese adike. 
In Tamil, which has borrowed it, vetil adeka is 
betel and areca, the leaf and nut of one and the 
same tree. 

Aristocrat. To discover the etymological im- 
propriety of this well-established word did not 
occur to Dr. Latham. As much might have been 
anticipated. 

Bamboo is not even honoured with a [?]. It is 
used in the west of Sumatra, and also in Canara. 
It looks as if depraved from the Sanskrit vanéa, 

Bandicoot is honoured with a [?}. It is intended 
to répresent the Telugu pand:-kokku, literally. 
‘ pig-rat.’ ; 

Banian and banyan are slighted after the fashion 
of bamboo; and the first is defined with strange 
ignorance. At least five hundred persons, it is to 
be hoped, here in London alone could have etymo- 
logized these words for Dr. Latham. 

And here, as under the head of definitions, it 
would be easy to wear out the patience of the 
reader by an exposure of our lexicographer’s 
superficialness. 

‘Webster has been censured, and most justly, for 
obtruding his own notions of spelling, where he 





should have recorded the prescriptions of good 
usage. And Dr. Latham transgresses, in this way, 
quite as offensively. Instances, culled from his 
first three parts, are @ile, alkohol, a , awless, 
ax, ay, benum, binn (p. 125), skiliful (p. aa 
Amitt and benegroe may be added. And he wi 


_ induce very few to write arbitrement, acknowledge- 


ment, abridgement, and blamable. 

The foregoing remarks are the result of nothing 
more than a rapid glance at a very few pages of the 
work which I now take leave of for the present, 
And I should mention that I have borrowed 
nothing from, as I have not seen, the article on the 
new English Dictionary published in the North 
British Review, or a single line from it. If Dr. 
Latham goes on to the end as he has begun, it 
would require a whole supplementary volume to 
make .good his omissions, to correct his errors, 
and to catalogue his speculative innovations.— 
Yours, &c., F. Hatz. 


To the Editor of Tam Reaper. 


Srr,—The writer of an article on Dr. Latham’s 
Dictionary, in a late number of the North British 
Review, speaks in such contemptuous terms of the 
speculations cf others, and himself lays down the 
law with such magisterial confidence, that itis fair 
to test the value of his ipse dizit in one or two 





| examples. 


He blames Dr. Latham for deriving the a in 
such words as aback, aloft, asunder, from the 
Anglo-Saxon on, and asserts that in all these cases 
it is really the Old Norse preposition 4, which he 
seems to consider as radically distinct. ‘ 
we cannot,’ he says, ‘ point to any A.S. equivalent 
of aback and its followers on the list, we can in 
case point to the O.N. counterparts 


and ultrafidian mind that can consent to rest there, | of these English words, all formed of the . 
without cause shown, simply at another's bidding. sition 4, which governs the accusative with the 
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idea of motion, and the dative with that of rest.’ 
The A.S. equivalents are not far to seek. We 
find in Lye ‘onbec, retro, retrorsum; acyrran, gan 
onbec, vertere retrorsum, ire retro.’ The truth is 
that the final n is easily lost in the degradation of 

and in some cases this process has been 
carried further in Scandinavian than in Saxon. 
Thus the same name is written Anlaf in A.S. and 
Olaf in O.N., and our negative um is % or o in 
O.N. In the same way the O.N. preposition [4] 
seems to be equivalent to A.S. on. At any rate 


we have proofs of the degradation of A.S. on in 
the el forms onbutan, abutan circa, circum 


(Lye). Abroad was written on brede so late as the 
time of Chaucer :— 


it [the rose] ne was so sprede on brede 
Pht J. a roe), might know the sede. 


Yet the critic makes the extraordinary assertion 
that abroad has nothing to do with breadth, but is 
simply the O.N. dbraut or dbrot, away, from braut, 
brod, a path or way. Now abroad, at large, is a 
totally Jifferent meaning from away. 


An elm displays her dusky arms abroad: 


it covers a broad expanse of ground. It got 
abroad: the news spread far and wide, To scatter 
abroad is to scatter in breadth as —: to dis- 
persion along a single line. Soin Danish, rede, 
udbrede, to spread abroad, from breed, broad. In 
the derivation of alone from O.N. « /aun, in 
private, the critic rides his Scandinavian hobby at 
a reckless rate, overlooking the German allein and 
Dutch alleen, where the formation of the word is 
core ag! clear. If his derivation were correct the 
itch alleen-handel would have signified smug- 
gling and not monopoly. The quotations in 
ichardson should have been sufficient to keep him 

straight -— 

Tho Vortiger al one was and no pere nad a londe. 
R. Gloucester. 
So cam she to him prively, 
was, when he made his mone 
Within a gardeine all him one.’—Gower 

Aloof is derived from O.N. é hlaupi, which, if 
such an expression was used, should signify 


eee. Jonsson has ‘d hlaupum, lobende, run- 
ning.’ But if this were the meaning of the word 
we never could have 


spoken of standing aloof. 
Aloof signifies at a safe Totnes, out of reach, and 
may be satisfactorily accounted for by the nautical 
term /uff, loof, to turn the ship to windward. A 
ship which has the weather gage of another, which 
lies on luff or on loof of it, will, ceteris paribus, be 
out of reach of the leeward ship. In the passage 
quoted from Spenser— 


Eerie eit ie re 
the knight does not tell the lady to run away, but 
to withdraw to a safe distance. 

The critic asserts that gait, mien and manner in 
walking and going comes from the Icelandic geta, 
to take care, to = heed, illustrating the connec- 
tion in sense by the compound getimadr, vir 
diligens, such a one as he of whom the Psalmist 
says, ‘I will take heed to my paths ;’ a man who 
walks straightly and y in the eyes of God 
and man, ‘ whose gait is good.’ So that gait, 
manner of going, is derived from geta, to take 
heed, because a person who is circumspect (getinn) 
takeo heed to his steps or manner of going. 

H. Wepewoon. 





POSSESSIVE AUGMENT. 
To the Editor of Tun Reaver. 
44 Phillimore Gardens, Dee. 3. 
Sm,—In Tue Reaper of Dec. 17th I find the fol- 
statement: ‘On the motion of Professor 
mt the Sangre of the Meeting of November 
_Telating to Serjeant Manning’s paper, were 
rescinded, satisfaction being expressed with the 
explanation and expression of regret expressed in 
the learned Serjeant’s letter read at our last 


Meeting, 
From this statement it might be inferred that 
eal Socie 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETIC DYNAMICS. 


a communication recently laid before our 

readers the question was asked, ‘ What is elec- 
tricity?’ and taking for granted the received 
theory of heat, the intimate connection of which 
with light is now fully established, several very 
striking conclusions establishing their similar na- 
ture were arrived at. 

Professor Maxwell, in a recent communication 
to the Royal Society, taking for granted an electro- 
magnetic theory, which he has elaborated and 
investigated with great care and skill, asks, in 
his turn, ‘ What is light?’ for his theory, after 
borrowing from the undulatory theory of light the 
use of its luminiferous medium, restores it after 
testing its powers of transmitting undulations and 
the character of those undulations, and certifies 
that the vibrations are really transverse, as they 
have been held to be, and that the velocity of 
electro-magnetism and of light are the same. 

Faraday, as far back as 1846, in his ‘Thoughts 
on Ray Vibrations,’* stated his opinion that the dis- 
turbance in the magnetic field caused by the 
sudden movement of a magnetic (or electric) body 
was propagated transversely as light is propagated. 
Light is now shown, according to the electro-mag- 
netic theory, to consist of alternate and opposite 
rapidly recurring transverse magnetic disturbances, 
accompanied with electric displacements, the direc- 
tion of the electric displacement being at right 
angles to the magnetic disturbance, and both at 
right angles to the direction of the ray. 

The theory does not attempt to give a mechani- 
cal explanation of the nature of magnetic dis- 
turbance or of electric displacement ; it only asserts 
the identity of these phenomena, as observed at 
our leisure in magnetic and electric experiments, 
with what occurs in the rapid vibrations of light, 
in a portion of time inconceivably minute. 

Among different phenomena already explained 
by the undulatory theory, it discloses a relation 
between the inductive capacity of a dielectric and 
its index of refraction. The theory of double re- 
fraction in crystals is expressed very simply in 
terms of the electro-magnetic theory, and the non- 
existence of normal vibrations and the ordinary 
refraction of rays polarised in a principal plane 
are shown to be capable of explanation. It ieee 
also that _ is absorbed at a rate depending 
on the conducting-power of the medium; and 
the transparency of thin leaves of gold, silver, and 
— may possibly be explained on some such 

thesis. 

he actual value of the maximum electro-motive 
force which is called into-play during the vibra- 
tions of strong sunlight is calculated from Pouil- 
let’s data, and found to be about 60,000,000, or 
about 600 Daniell’s cells per métre. The maxi- 
mum magnetic force during such vibrations is *193, 
or about ¥, of the horizontal magnetic force at 
London. 

It will have been gathered from the foregoing 
that Professor Maxwell’s proposed theory seeks for 
the origin of electro-magnetic effects in the medium 
surrounding the electric or magnetic bodies, and 
assumes that they act on each other, not imme- 
diately at a distance, but through the intervention 
of this medium. 

_ Now an elastic medium capable of transmitting 
light waves must be also ca Pie of a vast variety of 
other motions, and its elasticity may be called into 
play in other ways, some of which may be disco- 
verable by their effects. 

One phenomenon which seems to indicate the 
existence of other motions than those of light in 
the medium is that discovered by Faraday, in 
which the plane of polarisation of a ray of light is 
caused to rotate by the action of magnetic force. 
Professor W. Thomson: has shown that this phe- 
nomenon cannot be explained without admitting 
that there is motion of the luminiferous medium in 
the neighbourhood of magnets and currents, and 
the phenomena of electro-motive force seem also 





have ap- | 
1 the Society. 

Iam informed, however, by persons who were 
eye-and ear-witnesses, that the Resolutions were 
rescinded without the slightest reference to the 
sufficiency or the insufficiency of my answers, 
(Reaper, Dec. 3, p. 706), simply on the ground 
the proceeding was contrary to all precedent, 
altogether irregular. The Resolutions were 
recalled guia improvidé emanaverunt. 

J. Mannine, Q. 4.8. 








| must therefore assume that, wherever ma 
| effects occur, there is matter in motion, and that 


_ to indicate the elasticity or tenacity of the medium. 


A dynamical theory of the Electro-magnetic Field 
etic 


nomena to the mutual actions between the medium 
and the electrified or magnetic bodies, and not to 
any direct action between those bodies themselves. 

n the case of an electric current flowing in a 
circuit, we know that the magnetic action at every 
point of the field depends on its position relative 
to that circuit, and is proportional to the strength 
of the current. If there is another circuit in the 
field, the magnetic effects due to it are simply 
added to those due to the first, according to the 
well-known law of composition of forces, velocities, 
&e. According to Professor Maxwell’s theory, the 
motion of every part of the medium depends partly 
on the strength of the first current and partly on 
that of the second, and when these are given the 
whole is determined. The mechanical conditions, 
therefore, are those of a system of bodies con- 
nected with two driving points, in whieh we may 
determine the relation between the motions of 
such driving points, and the forces acting on them, 
by purely dynamical principles. 

Assuming that the motion in every part of the 
electro-magnetic field is determined by the values 
of the two currents, it is shown— 

Ist. That any variation in the strength of the 
first will produce an electro-motive force in the 
second. 

2nd. That any alteration in the relative position 
of both will produce an electro-motive force in the 
latter. 

3rd. That if currents are maintained in both, 
there will be a mechanical force tending to alter 
their position relatively to each other. 

4th. That these electro-motive and mechanical 
forces depend on the value of a single function, 
which may be deduced from the form and relative 
position of both the currents, and is of one dimen- 
sion in space—that is to say, it is a certain number 
of feet or métres. 

The existence of electro-motive forces between 
two circuits was first deduced from the fact of 
electro-magnetic attraction by Professor Helmholtz* 
and Professor W. Thomson,f by the principle of 
the Conservation of Energy. Res the electro- 
magnetic attractions, as well as the forces of induc- 
tion, are deduced from the fact that every current 
when established in a circuit has a certain persis- 
tency or momentum—that is, it requires the con- 
tinued action of an unresisted electromotive force 
in order to alter its value, and that this ‘ mo- 
mentum’ depends, as in various mechanical pro- 
blems, on the value of other currents as well as 
itsown. This momentum is what Faraday has called 
the Electrotonic state of the circuit. 


It may be shown from these results that at every 
point in the field there is a certain direction pos- 
sessing the following properties:—A conductor 
moved in that direction experiences no electro- 
motive force. A conductor carrying a current 
experiences a force in a direction perpendicular 
to this line and to itself. A circuit of small area 
carrying a current tends to place itself with its 
plane perpendicular to this direction. 


A system of lines drawn so as everywhere to co- 
incide with the direction having these propérties 
is a system of lines of magnetic force; and if the 
lines in any one part of their course are so distri- 
buted that the number of lines enclosed by any 
closed curve is proportional to the ‘electric mo- 
mentum’ of the field referred to that curve, then 
the electro-magnetic phenomena may be thus 
stated. 

A part of Professor Maxwell’s communication is 
devoted to the mathematical expression of the 
electro-magnetic quantities referred to each point 
in the field, and to the establishment of the 





general equations of the electro-magnetic field, 
which express the relations among these quan- 
tities, 

These equations are founded on the facts of the 
induction of currents as investigated by Faraday, 
Felici, and others, on the action of currents on a 
magnet as discovered by Oersted, and on the pola- 
risation of dielectrics by electro motive force, as 
discovered by Faraday and mathematically deve- 
loped by Mossotti. An expression is also found 
in the memoir under notice for the intrinsic 
energy of any part of the field depending 


; a 
on its magnetic and partly on its electric polariza- 


| tion. 


wherever electro-motive force is exerted, there is a | 
| deduced, and it is shown that the state of con- 


medium in a state of constraint, so that the me- 
dium must be 


kinds of enerey the actual energy of the magnetic 
motion, and the potential energy of the electric 
displacement. According to this theory, we look 


for the explanation of electric and magnetic phe- 





* Phil, Mag. vol. iii. p. 447, 
44 


regarded as the recipient of two | 


| 
| 
| 


From this the laws of the forces acting between 
magnetic poles and between electrified bodies are 


straint due to the polarisation of the field is such 
as to act on the bodies according to the well- 
known experimental laws. 





* Transactions of British Association, 1848, Phil. Mag 


Dec. 1851 
of Force: Berlin 1847. Translated in 


Tt ' 
Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, Feb. 1888, p. 114. 
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Itis also shown that if we look for the explanation 
of the force of gravitation in the action of a sur- 
rounding medium, the constitution of the medium 
must be such, that when far from the presence of 
gross matter it has immense intrinsic energy, part 
of which is removed from it wherever we find the 
signs of gravitating force. This result does not en- 
courage us to look in this direction for the explana- 
tion of the force of gravity. 

Such are some of the important points touched 
upon in this important contribution to our know- 
ledge of ‘ Modes of Motion.’ 





M. MORLOT ON THE STUDY OF 
HIGH ANTIQUITY. 
[THIRD NOTICE. ] 

E have recorded some observations on the 

cone or torrential delta of the Tiniére as 

furnishing an estimation, in number of years, of 

the date of a given moment of the bronze-age, of a 

given moment of the stone-age, and of the time 

which the whole delta took to form—that is, the 


length of the modern geological period. These | 


observations, as we have seen, have furnished— 
for a given moment of the bronze-age, and marking 
to all appearance its end, an antiquity of from 
29 centuries at least to 42 centuries at most, the 
real date being probably about 38 centuries ; for a 
given moment of the stone-age, probably also 
marking its end, an antiquity of from 47 centuries 
at least to 70 centuries at most, the real date not 
being far from 64 centuries ; and for the age of the 
whole delta from 74 centuries at least to 110 cen- 
turies at most, the real date being probably about 
100 centuries: 

The author had distinctly allowed that a fact, as 
long as it stands quite alone, cannot be generally 
admitted, a certain amount of verification by com- 
parison with other facts of the same nature being 
very properly required. 

At the meeting of the Helvetic Society for 
Natural Philosophy at Lausanne, in August 1861, 
M. V. Gilliéron, of Neuveville (on the lake of 
ror communicated his geologico-archzological 
researches on the marshy region situated between 
the lakes of Neuchatel and of Bienne, and made a 
chronological computation, giving to the ancient 
pilework or lake-dwelling near Pont-de-Thielle an 
antiquity of about 674 centuries, the establishment 
belonging, according to its remains of animals and 
to its other relics, to the oldest settlements of the 
stone-age known in Switzerland.* 

In September 1861 the author of the present 

per visited the spot near Pont-de-Thielle with 

. Gilliéron, discussed the question with him, and 
agreed that the calculation, without being rigorous, 
appears to be correct, within a reasonable degree 
of approximation. 

The concordance of M. Gilliéron’s date with 
that which the delta of the Tiniére has furnished 
for a given moment of the stone-age is remarkable. 
It follows that those calculations on the Tiniére 
delta deserve now a greater degree of confidence. 

At the Tiniére we have, behind and above the 
well-developed modern delta or cone, a diluvial 
delta of similar formation and of the same slope 
(within one degree), but much larger. The modern 
and the diluvial cone are both, in virtue of their 
origin, similar solids, and their volumes are conse- 
quently in ratio of the cubes of their radii. The 

uvial cone would thus measure 8 times the 
volume of the modern cone. But we have here 
only sectors of cones, their respective volumes being 
as their angles. The sector constituting the 





the other, at the mouth of the same water-course, 
which formed them successively, when the lake stood 
first about 150, then about 100, and lastly about 
50 feet above its modern level. This is to be seen, 
for example, at the mouth of the Dranse, near 
Thonon, where the traces occur of a cone interme- 
diate between that of 50 feet and the modern 
deposit. But we shall neglect these traces of in- 
termediate levels, keeping to the three principal. 
When circumstances were less favourable to their 
preservation, one or the other, or two, or all the 
three diluvial cones have disappeared. At the 
mouth of the Tiniére there is, besides the modern 
cone, only the cone of 50 feet, which is fully 
marked, having, by its growth, become blended 
with the cone of 100 feet, so as to constitute the 
great cone, which we have estimated at 10 times 
the volume of the modern cone. This great cone 
comprises also the cone of 150 feet, of which a 
slight but distinct trace remains. The cone of 
50 feet has been formed partly at the expense of 
that of. 100 feet, and this one again partly by the 
reworking of the matter taken from the cone of 
150 feet. These circumstances may have influenced 
the time of formation of the cones, but in the 
present state of our knowledge it is not possible to 
estimate such an influence. The modern cone, 
which has served as the term of comparison, having 
been formed similarly, partly at the expense of the 
cone of 50 feet, it would seem as if our computation 
could hardly be altered by the said influence. It 
is also possible, that the neighbourhood of the 
Rhone-delta might have had an influence on the 
time the cones took to form. But this influence, 
if it has been of any effect, must have tended to 
accelerate the rate of growth of the cones, and this 
would produce an increase of our dates instead of 
diminishing them. 

It may be well to repeat here (what has been 
developed at length in the Bulletin of the Society 
of Natural Sciences of Lausanne for June 1869, 
pp. 101-108) that the diluvial cones, of which we 
have been speaking, are posterior to the last glacial 
period, for they are formed, in great part, of re- 
worked erratic matter, and they show on their sur- 
face no trace of erratic deposit, whilst they can fre- 
quently be seen distinctly overlying the glacial for- 
mation. It is the gravel-beds of those post-glacial 
cones which have disclosed, near Morges on the 
lake of Geneva, teeth of the Hlephas primigenius, 
and which are to be carefully distinguished from 
certain very different deposits of gravel of much 
older date, overlaid by mighty masses of boulder- 
clay of the moraine character, as may be seen at 
the Bois de la Batie, near Geneva; in the ravine 
of the Dranse, near Thonon; in the cutting of the 
Kander on the lake of Thun, and in other places, 
At the latter spot the older diluvium in question, 


| forming conglomerated strata, has been polished 


and grooved by the ancient great Aar-glaciers. 

In the ravine of the Dranse one finds.under this 
older diluvium of great thickness a deposit of the 
first glacial period. For there have been suc- 
cessively: a first glacial period ; then a first diluvial 
period, without great glaciers; then a second 
glacial period, of long duration ; then a second dilu- 
vial — without great glaciers, and to which 
our diluvial cones of the Tiniére belong; then 
lastly, the modern period, represented by the 


_ modern cone of the Tiniére, as the author has 


modern cone opens with an angle of about 100 | 
degrees, and the sector constituting the diluvial | 


cone with an angle of about 150 degrees: the 
diluvial cone would thus measure 12 times the 
contents of the modern cone. But we shall only 
take 10, as the mean between 8 and 12, because 
the diluvial cone might possibly open propor- 


tionally more at the surface than below, and to be 


sure to keep rather below the mark. Now, sup- 
posing the time our cones took to form to be pro- 
portionate to their volume, as it seems probable 


upon considering all the circumstances, it follows | 


that the diluvial 
vial cone, had a duration of about 1,000 centuries 
at least. 

All round the lake of Geneva there is to be seen 
a threefold system of diluvial cones or deltas, the 


a of which, turned towards the lake, constitute | 
a 


threefold series of steps or terraces, at regular 
heights of about 50, 100, and 150 feet above the 
level of the lake. When circumstances 


anew 
ve been favourable for their preservation, we find | 


riod, corresponding to our dilu- | 


all the three diluvial cones situated behind and above | 





* M. Gilliéron’s paper is ted in the ‘Actes de la 
Seeiets jurassienne d’émulation’ pour 1860. Porrentruy, 


og in the Bulletin already mentioned, of June 
1859, 

What has been said goes to establish a duration 
of about one thousand centuries at least for the 
last geological epoch, which began immediatel 
after the retreat of the last great glaciers, which 
was characterised by the presence of the Hlephas 
primigenius and by the appearance of man, and 
which ended at the beginning of the modern period, 
the latter having already lasted about one hundred 
centuries. 

Let us hope that these computations will be soon 
tested by comparison, and, no doubt, be also more 
or less corrected and improved by other observa- 
tions. By means of sufficiently accurate to - 
phical surveys it will, for instance, be possible to 
compare on different spots, along the Lake of 
Geneva, the volume of the modern cone of a tor- 
rent with the volume of its diluvial cones, and this 
will evidently furnish a valuable method of verifi- 
cation, 

At all events, it is to be clearly understood that 
the author brings forward the present rough chro- 


| nological estimate merely as a first imperfect and 


hazardous attempt, without absolute value in itself 
as long as it has not been verified by other trials 
of the same nature. But a beginning must be 
made somehow. Such is at least Sir Charles Lyell’s 
opinion, for, alluding to the calculations on the 
modern cone or delta of the Tiniére, he remarked: 
‘Some one must have the chivalry to begin.’ 
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THE SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 


Yr encouraging is it for those who care to 
watch the growth of our scientific literature, 
both popular and special, to see the gradually 
increasing number of scientific serials, both monthly 
and quarterly, and their almost constantly increas- 
ing excellence. The batch which has reached us 
this present month, the first one of a new year, 
speaks trumpet-tongued of that scientific awaken- 
ing which is so pregnant of good for the future. 
One, indeed, comparing our present riches in this 
respect with our former poverty, might almost be 
tempted to say that the pre-scientifie age had 
already passed away; but he would be a bold 
man who should affirm this at present, for we 
possibly are not yet in a position to appreciate 
entirely the day that may follow the dawning. 

The Natural History Review and the Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science demand our first 
attention among the quarterlies, the former espe- 
cially, which is second to none among the bio- 
logical journals of Europe. The line of usefulness 
which has been marked out in several previous 
numbers—we allude to the ex cathedrda reviews of 
the hand-books of the various departments of 
science within its range—is not departed from in 
the present number, ‘Peters’ Handbook of Zoology’ 
being noticed at considerablelength. The first article 
on the zoology of British India bears a well-merited 
tribute to the labours of Mr. E. Blyth, whom one 
may indeed call the Founder as well as the late 
Curator of the Museum of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal at Calcutta. May he live long to enjoy 
the well-earned pension bestowed on him by the 
Indian Government. The Report on Sexuality in 
the lower Cryptogamia, and an article on New 
Colonial Floras, will be passed over by few 
botanists. 

Very wonderful are the forms introduced to us 
by Dr. Greville as new diatoms in the Microsco- 
pical Journal, perhaps more wonderful than any 
he has seend | for a long time—all thanks to 
Mr. Palmer, a surgeon of the Royal Navy, 
who has furnished most of them. We have much 
useful reading anent microscopes and the mount- 
ing of objects. The Quarterly Chronicle in 
the present number is unusually full, and we 
learn from it that Tolles, of Canastole, New York, 
as well as Messrs. Powell and Lealand here, has 
succeeded in making a one-fiftieth objective. We 
must close with a parting reference to the illustra- 
tions of Dr. Herapath’s paper on the genus 
Synapta. 

The Popular Science Review is an extremely 
good number. Baron Liebig, Dr. Cobbdld, and 
Dr. Richardson respectively contribute articles on 
‘Soup for Children,’ ‘Vegetables, Fruit, and Water 
as sources of Intestinal Worms,’ and ‘On Waves 
of Heat and Waves of Death,’ and we wish we 
had room for extracts from all three of them. The 
writers of the Scientific Summary, we think, might, 
in some instances, take a wider range of reading 
than they do. Thus, Astronomy is represented by 
extracts from the Monthly Notices only. This is 
not the way to make the Summary a fit on 
for the Articles, which are really admirable, and 
entirely worthy of the cause espoused by the 
Journal, 

We would commend to all our readers Dr. Farr’s 
address to the Statistical Section at the Bath Meet- 
ing of the British Association, which will be found 
at full length in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society. Admirably philosophical in treatment 
and full of power, it forms one of the most satis- 
factory ‘apologies’ for Dr. Farr’s special science 
which it is possible to imagine. 

We have yet another quarterly on our table, 
The Ophthalmic Review, which we shall take an- 
other opportunity of mentioning. 

The Geological Magazine claims first notice 
among the monthlies. Its bill of fare must prove 
a tempting one to a geologist, while that part of 
it devoted to reports and proceedings of societies 
and field-clubs has our warmest sympathy. It is 
reduced in price to one shilling. 

A capital and well illustrated article on ‘Celes- 
tial Chemistry,’ by Mr. Gurr, occupies the first 
eighteen pages of the Intellectual Observer. This, 
with the Rev. T. W. Webb’s regular monthly con- 
tribution, should content its physically inclined 
readers. There is much interesting matter rela- 
tive to the Natural History world. 

The Journal of Botany for January contains @ 
long and interesting paper on the Sunken Island of 
Atlantis by Professor Unger of Vienna, accounting 
for the relationship of the Tertiary flora of Europe 
and the present flora of the United States by the for- 
mer existence of a continent in the Atlantic Oceax ; 


| ‘On the newly discovered Irish Orchid’ a 


intacta), with a coloured plate, by Dr. Reichen- 
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bach; ‘Onanew British Truffle ( Tuber excavatum) 
from Somersetshire,’ the tenth species discovered, 
by Mr. W. G. Smith; ‘On a gigantic Toadstool’ 
(Agaricus cartilagineus), which has been lifting up 
the pavement in Goswell Road, stones weighing 
ies Wendcethweights ; and other matter of interest 
to botanists. 

Mr. Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry and Mr. 
Wood's Homes without Hands must also be 
mentioned in this place. The former work, which 
has already taken first rank among the works of 
its kind, shows no signs of any lack of value in its 
articles, some of which are admirable monographs 
of the subjects on which they treat. The passing 
number contains an article on magnetism, which, 
though not so complete as others which have ap- 

ared, is yet most usefully compiled. The last 
part of Mr. Wood’s work is quite up to the standard 
of the preceding ones, to which we have only been 
able to refer in terms of high commendation. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Tue men of Tyneside have set a noble example 
to all towns in which in future the British Asso- 
ciation shall meet. The Newcastle meeting—the 
very beau idéal of what our autumnal scientific 
congress should be—passed off so pleasantly, the 
hospitality was so hearty, the goodwill so pro- 
noneée, that one might almost expect that with 
some of us the pleasant memories which fortunately 
love to linger so long might make us forget the 
solid work done and the enormous scientific value 
of the ‘local papers’ which had been prepared in 
that centre of industry. This, however, is not to 
be. The same strong men to whom so much of 
the pleasure of this meeting was due have deter- 
mined that its usefulness shall, if ible, eclipse 
that pleasure, and we have now before us a second 
edition of a big book—a book indeed approaching 
in size the official report of the meeting—‘ The In- 
dustrial Resources of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees,’ in 
which all the papers dealing with the many in- 
dustries which have made Neweastle so famous 
are given in extenso. The editors of this work, 

ir Wm. Armstrong, Mr. Bell, Mr. Taylor, and Dr. 
Richardson, have left nothing undone in the way 
of maps, sections, diagrams, and illustrations, to 
produce a volume which would make the Council of 
the British Association jealous if it did not make 
them proud. May their pride never beless! For 
surely the book shall be drawn into a precedent, and 
Birmingham, for instance, shall not lag when 
Newcastle leads. At all events, we trust 
that it will not only encourage the office- 
bearers and members of the British Association 
to persevere in the path which has already 
led to such usefulness, but meet with a suc- 
a boa shall insure gern volumes in future. 

verybody expects great things of such a town as 
Birmingham, and in Phillips’ year. We know 
enough of Warwickshire men not to despair to see 
rom in print: anent ‘The Industrial Re- 
sources of the Midland Counties,’ and perhaps to 
hear the boom of a time-gun where it is nearly 
as much wanted as at Newcastle. 


Brera’s comet—which during its apparition in 
1846 played such unheard-of pranks before high 
heaven, its nucleus —s up into two in a most 
mysterious manner, each component pursuing dif- 
ferent paths—will be with - again this ie: 
Professor Santini, who has calculated and watched 
its returns until his failing sight compels him to 
depute the task to another, has communicated to 
the Transactions of the Institute of Venice an 
ephemeris—calculated by Dr. Michez—of its ap- 
os return. As might have been imagined, 

e strange splitting up in 1846 considerably dis- 
turbed its path; but although when it was observed 
by Father i in 1852 it was distant 6° in right 
ascension and 2° in declination from its predicted 
place, much of the deviation was due to the error 
of the ephemeris. The comet could not be ob- 
served at its perihelion in 1859, so that the: 1866 
return will be watched for by astronomers with 
the interest. 

The elements of the comet at its next perihelion 
Font 4 vice a og So eg by Jupiter, Saturn, 

an e taken into accoun 
will be as follows :— P " 
* T =1866 January 26-4206 8B, M. T. 
m= 109° 39 50-4 
N=_245 44 43-0 


i= 12 22 20 

@= 48 43 214 

m = 530" -0625 
log a= 0°550453 


MM. Oprouzer and F. Peters have communicated 
elements and ephemerides of the new minor planet 








Alcmene (82). The former, however, are sufficiently 
discordant to induce us to wait before we give 
either. 

M. Resrtent has discovered yet another comet. 
Its position on December 31 was as follows: 
6h. 54m. 9s. Bologna mean time; a 20h. 12m. 3°47s. 
5—1° 46’ 16°2” 

Tuere are several vacancies in the numbers of 
the Associates and Correspondents of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. One out of the Associates, 
who already include Faraday, Brewster, Herschel, 
and Owen among their number, and 9 among the 
Correspondents, distributed as follows :— Mechanics 
—1 out of 6, among whom are Morseley and Fair- 
bairn. Astronomy—2 out of 16, among whom 
Airy, Smyth, Hind, Adams, Cayley, and Maclear. 
Physics—1 out of 9, among whom is Wheatstone. 
Chemistry—2 out of 9, among whom is Graham. 
Botany—2 out of 10, among whom is Hooker. 
Rural Economy—1 out of 10, among whom is 
Lindley. England, surely, has no cause to be 
ashamed of the quota she has already furnished. 


In the ‘Transactions of the Entomological 
Society of New South Wales, Mr. Scott has 
described an ovoviviparous moth. It appears to 
belong to Tinea, or some allied genus. ‘It was,’ he 
says, ‘after dark in the early part of October, 
1861, that we first captured a specimen with the 
hand. . . . . Fearful that the plumage might 
be injured by the s les of the moth while en- 
deavouring to escape, it was gently compressed, 
and on opening the hand we observed numbers of 
minute, but perfect, larve being ejected from the 
abdomen in rapid succession, and moving about 
with considerable celerity.’ Subsequently he caught 
several other moths of the same species, and con- 
vinced himself that they were really ovoviviparous, 
the first case of the sort, we believe, which has yet 
been observed among the Lepidoptera. Mr. Scott 
has not yet succeeded in rearing these interesting 
larvee. In the same transactions Mr. Kreft describes 
a dipterous insect, allied to @strus, the larva of 
which is parasitic on . They are generally 
found between the skin and flesh just behind the 
tympanum, 


Tue geology and natural history of the Cape 
Verde Islands are about to be investigated in a 
much more thorough manner than they have been 
hitherto. Dr. H. Dohrn, son of the well-known 
and genial Dr. C. A. Dohrn, President of the 
Entomological Society of Stettin, left England by 
the last Brazil packet, for a twelve-months’ exami- 
nation of these islands. Dr. H. Dohrn is favour- 
ably known as a conchologist, and also as the author 
of an able monograph on the Forficulariz, a diffi- 
cult group of Orthopterous insects. It is to be 
presumed, therefore, that as far as zoology is con- 
cerned, the departments of conchology and ento- 
mology will be the most enriched by his researches. 
This is, however, as it ought to be, for it will be 
a great advantage to acquire data for the compa- 
rison of the Fauna of the Cape Verde Islands, in 
these branches with those of the Canaries and the 
Madeira group, which has been so well worked out 
by Messrs. Wollaston and Lowe. The observations 
of Dr. Dohrn on the physical geography of the 
island have been promised to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. He goes out under favourable 
auspices, and provided with an important official 
letter to the governor-general of the islands, given 
him through the intervention of the Chevalier 
Duprat, by Count Lavradio, the Portuguese 
Minister in London. 


We learn from the Journal of Botany that a 
specimen of the Agaricus cartilagineus was lately 
sent to the herbarium of the British Museum, 
which was found growing below the pavement in 
Goswell Road, London. Its mycelium was de- 
veloped into an enormous spongy mass, and in 
pushing up its many-headed pileus it raised a stone 
weighing two hundredweight, and measuring 4 feet 
1 inch by 2 feet 1 inch. Some years ago the town 
of Basingstoke had to be repaved on account of the 
rapid growth of large toadstools below the pave- 
ment. The damage in Goswell Road has, however, 
been confined as yet to the work of this one plant. 


Txe Indian Government have given orders that 
photographs shall be taken of all the ancient 
inscriptions in the province of Mysore. Some new 
light should thus be thrown on the ancient history of 
an empire, which is wrapped in so much mystery. 

Wes learn that preparations are being made for 
be establishment of Zoological Gardens in Bom- 

y: 

Tax medals of the ‘Société Frangaise de Photo- 
graphic * have been awarded to M. Blanguart- 

vrard, M. Nidpce de St.-Victor, Mr. Warren de la 
Rue, and Major Russell.—The researches of M. 
Blanquart-Evrard on the use of iodine-vapours in 
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modifying a negative and changing the effect a 
will are well known. He is besides one of the 
veterans of photography, and has done much 
towards the popularisation of photographic pro- 
ductions. The publication of a work of M. Niépee 
de Saint-Victor on the application to photography 
of former researches on heliochromy has been 
seized. as an opportunity of rewarding so inde- 
fatigable an investigator, who, since the origin 
of photography, had been constantly at work, and 
among whose claims to the gratitude of | pes 
graphers is the employment of albumen and glass 
in photographie processes. The name of Major 
Russell is well known. His tannin process, now 
so generally employed, is simple, practical, easily 
executed, and furnishes excellent results. The 
numerous modifications lately introduced in the 
several processes, especially the developing, have 
made in reality a new process. It is needless for 
us to remark upon the claims of M. Warren de la 
Rue to this new distinction; perseverance in the 
study of astronomical photography, the construc- 
tion of apparatus of large dimensions, the per- 
fecting of processes which before his labours were 
tried only on a small seale, and met with no result 
of any scientific value, have, thanks to him, led to 
one of the most brilliant applications of photo- 
graphy of our day. 

Wr have received, through the courtesy of the 
president, Dr. Asa Grey, the Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences for a great 
portion of last year. We have already been able 
to lay some of the communications before our 
readers but those already given by no means ex- 
haust the list. During the year the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Professors Graham and Max Miller, among 
others, have been elected honorary members. 
Death has been very busy lately, and much of the 
space of the Proceedings is devoted to obituary 
notices, and very admirable ones, of Hitchcock, 
Alger, Hayward, Ware, Hubbard, Hunt, Totten, 
and Booth; and among the Foreign Members, 
Plana, Mitscherlich, Henry Rose, Jacob Grimm, 
and Archbishop Whately. Professor Walcott 
Gibbs is engaged in investigations on Light and 
Heat ; Professor J. P. Cooke, Jun., is studying Metal- 
lic Spectra. Among the works placed on record we 
may mention the result of Dr. Storer’s investiga- 
tions into the Causation of Insanity among Women ; 
Mr. Warren’s process of Organic Elementary 
Analysis by combustion in a stream of oxygen, a 
process whieh he holds cannot fail to supplant the 
common method, and Mr. Tuckerman’s observations 
on North American and other Lichens. 

Tue double number of the Proceedings of the 
Horticultural Society for November and December 
contains among other matter some interesting notes 
from Mr. Weir, the society’s orchid collector, whose 
journeyings in New Grenada we have before 
noticed. Although the fates have been somewhat 
unkind, many very fine orchids, and among them 
new species, have already reached the gardens. 
One, a splendid addition to the genus Odontoglos- 
sum, has been appropriately named O. Alez- 
andrie. It was discovered in the gloomy forests 
of Santa Fé de Begota at an elevation of 9,000 
feet above the sea level. It is allied to O. Pesca- 
torei and O. crispum, but is quite distinct from 
both, and probably more lovely than either. 
Its flowerr according to its discoverer, vary in 
their for and size and colours, more or less of 
purple mingling in some cases with the usually 
pure white of the sepals and petals; ‘while red 
spots and purple radiating lines, and a rich yellow 
stain down its centre, all contribute to the deco- 
ration of the lip. 

Tue last number of Les Mondes contains an ac- 
count of the magnetical observations made since 
1855 at the observatory of Christiania, by M. 
Hansteen. By combining the mean annual ineli- 
nation between 1856 and 1863, the annual decrease 
has been found to be 0’.83; between 1828 and 1848 
it amounted to 2/12, so that the minimum may 
shortly be expected, most probably in the last ten 
years of the persent century. Each year the incli- 
nation has been found to have two maxima, near 
the equinoxes, and two minima, at the solstices, 
that of December being above that of June, as 
General Sabine has already pointed out. 

Tue last published volume of the Atti della 
Societa Italiana di Scienze Naturali contains a 
paper on the geology of Rome. 

A new edition of the Catalogue of Meteorites 
in the Musewm d@ Histoire Naturelle has just been 
published. It has received great additions since 
the beginning of last year. 

We understand there is every prospect of the 
expedition oer by Sir Henry James, to run a 
line of levels between the Mediterranean and the 
Dead Sea, being carried into effect. 
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Dr. Barxir’s death is a subject of deep — 
to African geographers. He died on board ship, 
on his return homewards from West Africa, after 
many years’ residence as British Consular Agent on 
the upper waters of the Niger. We had eagerly 
looked forward to his return, feeling sure he would 
then have afforded us a vast amount of geographical 
information. Travellers like Dr. Durrand, who 
had visited him on the Niger, described the ardour 
with which he was occupied in collecting all kinds 
of scientific facts, and Dr. Baikie’s own despatches, 
printed from time to time, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Geographical Society, confirmed their 
reports. Hitherto few or none of his results have 
been given to the scientific world. We, how- 
ever, trust that his labours will not have been 
wholly in vain, but that his MSS. are left in suffi- 
cient order to admit of their speedy publication. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





BAROMETER SCALES. 


Kew Observatory, Jan. 4th. 
if THINK all lovers of accuracy must be indebted 
to Messrs. Tuckett and Mathews for pointing 
out a mistake into which many opticians have fallen 
when dividing scales of length according to the 
metrical system. 

When we have received double scale barometers 
at Kew, we have confined our verification to the 
English scale, leaving it to the observer to make his 
own deduction regarding the correctness of the 
other, which he may very well do himself. Never- 
theless it will give us much pleasure to make a 
comparison of the two scales whenever this is 
desired. B. Stewart. 





ANTIQUITY OF IRON. 


Geological Survey of Ireland, Jan. 10. 
SHOULD wish to call the attention of Anti- 
quarians to the following circumstances. While 

examining the largest Crannoge or artificial island 
in Lough Rea, Co. Galway (which I imagine has a 
right to be classed among the relics of ‘ High An- 
tiquity,” as the lake when it was first inhabited must 
have been at least seven feet lower than at present), 
I found only stone implements, except a rude knife 
which seems to be of some sort of bronze ;* but I 
observed facts which would seem to point to iron 
implements having been in use at the same time. 
The facts are,—First, all the stakes that were 
drawn had been pointed by a very sharp cutting 
instrument, as is evident from the clean cuts. 
Secondly, pieces of deer’s horn that were found 
had been sawn by a very fine saw, as was 
evident from no marks of graining on the sur- 
face of the cuts. Thirdly, on some of the bones 
there were furrows evidently made by sharpening 
fish-hooks, or some pointed implement, on them. 
And lastly, in various places nests of peroxide 
of iron were observed, as if an iron implement 
had once been there, but that it had been corrod- 





ed away by time. 

It should be considered that few metals corrode 
as fast as iron, and while stone and bronze will last, | 
that iron would long since have disappeared. In 
the crannoge just mentioned, none of the stone 
implements were of the very ancient type, but 
if my surmises are correct it shows that in other 
places, where stone or bronze implements are now 
only found, that iron may have also been used. 
Would it not be well if during future researches 
bi ps9, looked for traces of iron ? 

may here mention that in Connaught the stone 
celts are called by the natives Scythes (I spell it as 
it 18 pronounced) or Fairy Hatchets, and they 
believe that any one who is ‘Fairy struck’ has 
been hit by one of these, flung by a Fairy hand; 
therefore, if by chance they find one they are 


quickly as possible. ».On this account in some parts 
of that country it is nearly impossible to get one. 
G. Henry Kinanan. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 





PARIS. 


Acaprmy or Scrances.——Dec. 26.—The following 
papers were read :— 

M. de Quatrefages on Sericulture. | 
M. Daubrée: Note accompanying the presentation 
to the Museum d'Histoire Naturelle of a meteorite, 
which would appear to be the largest portion of that 








* In the paper read before the Royal Irish Academy I 
called this an iron knife, but since the meeting I have | 


Fapoked off some of the incrustation from it, and am | 
now to believe that it is made of some compound 
substance. | 


which fell at l’Aigle, on the 26th of April, 1803. 
The piece weighs six kilogrammes. 

M. V. A. Le Besgne, on an extension of a for- 
mula of Gauss, and on the solution of a biquad- 
ratic equation with four unknown quantities. 

Some observations were read on the mountains 
and voleanoes of Chili, and M. Pissis, who com- 
municated them, is at present engaged upon the 
analysis of several volcanic products. 

M. de Quatrefages, read a communication from 
Professor Van Beneden, dealing with the discovery 
we announced last week; while M. Cavaroz dealt 
also with the find of some fossils in Mexico: he 
also states that near Cuquio is a block of iron- 
stone weighing 460 millions of tons English, 
reckoning 91 pounds to the cubic foot! 

M. H. St. Claire Deville presented a paper ‘ On 
the Constitution of Sal Ammoniac and Vapour 
Densities.’ He has shown that when ammoniacal 
gas and hydrochloric acid are brought in contact 
at 360° C., they disengage heat, and therefore 
combine at a temperature at which the density of 
the vapour of sal ammoniac gives that body an 
equivalent of eight volumes. The accuracy of this 
experiment has been called in question by Pro- 
fessors Wanklyn and Robinson, so the author has 
repeated the experiment under more determined 
conditions, which he now describes. These con- 
ditions leave no doubt that the gases when brought 
in contact have been raised to the temperature of 
360° C., and the elevation of temperature of this 
mixture is no less incontestable. 

M. Kuhlmann continued his ‘ Researches on the 
Crystallogenic Force.’ In the present communi- 
cation he describes the methods he has adopted 
for etching the crystallisations on glass. 

A report ‘On the Sucrates of Lime’ was read; 
also a note by M. Maumene, ‘On the Density of 
Carbon in its Combinations,’ 

A second memoir ‘On the stable Equilibrium of 
floating Bodies,’ by M. Turquan, was read; as 
were also two papers on electrical subjects, by M. 
Du Monal and M. Gaugain respectively. 

M. Morin submitted an instrument which he calls 
a Thermométre-vigie; and M. de Caligny discussed 
a method of obtaining a spring with constant 
force. 

The ‘Metamorphoses of Marine Crustacea’ 
formed the subject of a note by M. Gerbe, to 
which we shall probably returp.—M. Jullien dis- 
cussed the theory of cementation of iron; and 
M. Canal dwelt upon ventilation. 

Jan. 2.—M. Langier was elected Vice-President 
for the ensuing year. The following papers were 
read :—M. Guyon, ‘On the effect produced by the 
Sting of Scorpions on Mammals and Birds.—M. 
Declat, ‘On the employ of Phenie acid in Medi- 
cine.’ The acid has been used with the greatest 
success in cases of gangrene, infectious diseases, 
diseases of the genito-urinary organs, &c.—M. 
Laurent, ‘On Lagrange’s Formula.’—-M. Berthelot, 
‘On Alcoholic Fermentation. —MM. H. Schiff and 
E. Bechi, ‘On the Cyanide of Ammoniacal Copper.’ 
—M. Jullien, ‘Remarks on M. Margueritte’s recent 
Communication on the Cementation of Iron.’ M. 
Jullien holds that the compounds formed by the iron 
and the carbon are not combinations, but mechani- 
cal mixtures. The cementatation of iron by gases 
he maintains is only effective because the gases are 
decomposed by the high temperature, and the 
carbon comes in contact with the metal nearly in a 
state of vapour.—M. Meillet announced the dis- 
covery near Chatellerault of several ateliers of 

flint implements. The remains are nearly as nu- 
merous as at Pressigny ; they show however more 
advanced workmanship, 


BERLIN. 

Royat Acapemy oF Scrences.—Oct. 13.—M. 
Mommsen read a memoir ‘ On the Roman Inscrip- 
tion of Libenbiirgen.’ 

Oct. 17.— Professor Braun read a paper ‘On 
the Morphology of the genus Najas.’—A commu- 
nication was read from Professor Gullach of 
Erlangen, ‘On the Photographic Representation of 
certain Anatomical Preparations in their Natural 
Colours.’ The preparations in question were those 
in which the vessels are coloured by injected or 
imbibed materials, and blood corpuscles ; and the 
process consists in the employment of the colour- 
ing matter used for the injections and of that of 
the blood corpuscles themselves, in place of the 
simple carbonaceous pigments used by Swan in his 
process. 

Oct. 20.— Professor Dove read a paper ‘ On 
the Temperature of the past Summer.’—A paper 
was also read by Dr. Werner Siemens, ‘On the 
heating of the Glass Wall of the Leyden Jar by 
the Charge.’ By means of an apparatus invented 
by himself, and consisting of a thermo-pile of pecu- 
liar construction, acting upon a delicate speculum 
galvanometer, the author found that a few 
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chargings and dischargings drew the scale of the 
galvanometer out of the field of vision, the move- 
ment commencing immediately after the first 
charge and then regularly increasi 

Oct. 27.—Professor G. Rose pm ‘On 
the Gabbro Formation of Neurode in Silesia.’— 
Professor Peters communicated a ‘Supplement 
to his Revision of the Polydermi of the Royal 
Museum,’ which was read on the 18th July last. 
This paper contains a catalogue of twenty-three 
species of that family of Myriapoda which have 
been obtained by the Museum since Professor 
Peters’ former communication, and of these all but 
three are described as new.—Professor Lepsius 
stated to the Academy that M. Diimichen had 
discovered in the temple of Osiris at Abydos a new 
list of Egyptian kings, the most complete yet 
known with respect to the old kingdom. he 
long known table of Abydos was supposed by 
Professor Lepsius to have lost the wiki of one 
row of cartouches; this is now proved to have 
been the case, both by the table discovered by M. 
Diimichen and by that published four years ago by 
M. Mariette. The new tablet, which was prepared 
in the reign of Sethos I., makes up for all the de- 


_ ficiencies in the old table (that of Rameses II.), 


and in that of M. Mariette, and adds something to 
both. It contains sixty-five cartouches of the old 
kingdom. 

Oct. 31.— M. Pindu read a paper ‘On the 
Material of the Honorary Monuments of An- 


tiquity.’ 
VIENNA. 


InprRiAL Acapemy oF Screncrs.—Dec. 1.—Pro- 
fessor Haidinger reported on ‘the Fall of a Meteorie 
Stone at Polinos in the Cyclades.’ On the 10th 
August last a great.meteor was seen by daylight, 
thirteen minutes before sundown, at Athens and 
Kephissia. The tail of this meteor was seen in 
Athens for sixteen minutes with the naked eye, and 
on the island of Milos for a still longer period after 
the detonation. Dr. Schmidt, of the Observa 
of Athens, indicated to Dr. Paputzis, of Milos, five 
islands on which it was einai that stones might 
have fallen, and upon one of these two stones were 
found by shepherds, from whom Dr. Paputzis was 
endeavouring to obtain them, in order that they 
might be forwarded to Vienna.—A memoir was 
presented by Professor Winckler on ‘Some Pro- 
perties of the Transcendents which issue from the 
Integration of Homogeneous Functions.’—Pro- 
fessor Unger communicated a report on the ‘ Result 
of his Investigations of the Neusiedler and Plattner 
Lakes in Hungary in search of Pile-dwellings.’ 
These lakes have been so much diminished in ex- 
tent by draining that the traces of ancient pile- 
works must be sought for on the dry soil of their 
margins; no such traces have yet been met with, 
—A memoir was presented by Professor Stefan 
‘On the Interference of White Light under t 
Differences of Course;’ and another by M. T. 
Oppolzer, ‘On the Third Comet of the year 1864,’ 
of which he gives the elements deduced from the 
European observations, with the view of facili- 
tating its discovery on. its expected reappearance 
in February, 1865.—Other papers were read ‘On 
some Reactions of Monochlorie Afther,’ by Pro- 
fessor A. Bauer, and ‘On the Volumes and Sur- 
faces of Crystals,’ by Dr. A. Schrauf. 

Dec. 9.—Dr. Boué read a memoir ‘On the most 
probable mode of Origin of the Human Race, 
and on fossil Man.’ Dr. Boué adopts the notion 
of separate centres of creation for the six or 
seven different types of mankind, and assumes. 
them to have been radiated from these centres 
He supposes some races to have proceeded from 
more than one centre, a certain number of human 
individuals making their appearance simulta- 


neously at each central point. Admitting wok a 
sible correctness of the hypothesis of a primordi 


| germ for plants and the lower animals, he holds 


that the higher creatures must have made their 
appearance in the adult form. The author dis- 
cusses the objections available in opposition to this 
view, chiefly those derived from linguistic investi- 
gations, and then proceeds to describe the oceur- 
rence of human remains in juxtaposition with 
those of extinct animals, which, as he admita, 
carry back the origin of man as far as the close of 
the Tertiary period —Professor Briicke communi- 
cated a ‘Note on the Course of the finest Gall- 
ducts,’ and Professor Josef Béhm presented a 
memoir entitled, ‘Is the Ascent of the Sap in 
Plants affected by Diffusion, Capillarity, or the 
Pressure of the Atmosphere?’ in which he comes 
to the conclusion that the motion of the sap is due 
to the last-mentioned cause, powerfully assisted, 
however, by a current of diffusion induced by the 
colloid contents of the apical cells of the roots.—A 
memoir was also communicated by M. Felix Karrer 
‘On the Occurrence of Foraminifera in the Marls 
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of the Shore-formations of the Vienna Basin.’ 
The Foraminiferous Fauna of these marls is pecu- 
liar and characteristic, and even exhibits differences 
which allow the — pe: wiper into an 
upper or Nulli -zone, and a deeper or Dryozoan 
zone. The oy with porous shells and compli- 
cated structure, especially the Rotalide, st 
stomellid and Nummulitide, predominate through- 
out; the upper formation (to a depth of 15-25 
fathoms) is characterised by such species as Am- 

histegina Hauerina, Heterostegina costata, Rotalia 
mans, Asterigerina planorbis, and Polystomella 

ispa; the deeper portion (from 25 fathoms 
downwards) is distinguished by the almost: total 
disappearance of the above forms and by the oc- 
currence of several new Rotalie and Globigerine. 
It contains several species otherwise peculiar to 
the ‘Tegel’ of Baden, and it is a true Fauna of 
transition.—Mr. J. A. Kreuner read a paper ‘On 
the Crystalline Form of Antimonite.’ 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Rorat Grocraruicat Socrety.—Dec. 9.—Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, President, in the chair.— 
Mr. J. G. Taylor read the first paper, which was 
entitled ‘Notes of a Visit to the Sources of the 

igris; with an account of the ancient remains 
found in their neighbourhood.’ The author com- 
menced by describing the boundaries of the Turkish 

vince of Kurdistan, within which lies the dis- 
ict which he had lately explored in search of 
monuments, inscriptions, and tna ancient remains. 
The whole of it, with the exception of the portion 
which comprises part of Northern Mesopotamia, is 
diversified by high mountains, undulating uplands, 
and fertile thickly-wooded valleys, showing in 
ruins of castles famous in medieval history. One 
of the most interesting places visited was the ruins 
of Kurkh, situated about 14 miles to the south- 
east of Diarbekr, on the right bank of the Tigris. 
The large mound here seen is the remnant of an 
old Parthian fort, built of large blocks of neatly- 
cut basalt; while the smaller mounds, from the 
remains of mosaics found in them, seem to indicate 
the site of a palace connected with it. At the 
north-western corner of the large mound, the author 
discovered a stone slab bearing the effigy of an 
Assyrian king ; it was covered on both sides with 
lengthy inscriptions in the cuneiform character, 
except near the base, which had been left bare to 
admit of its being sunk erect in the ground as a 
monument commemorating some deed of conquest. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson considers that the site of 
Kurkh answers to that of ‘Tooskan’ alluded to in 
the inscription on the great monolith exhumed by 
Mr, Layard, where distinct reference is made to one 
ofthese then undiscovered tablets, commemorating 
the Assyrian king’s campaigns and successes. At 
il (the Inghilon of the ancients)—a picturesque 

wn on the slopes of a mountain north of 
Diarbekr, with streets like flights of stone steps— 
another Assyrian figure and inscription were found 
on the face of a projecting rock, and within a few 
miles of the main source of the Tigris two other 
similar remains, one of them in an excellent state 
of reservation. Numerous Parthian remains, in- 
cluding a spirited representation in high relief, of a 
warrior on horseback, and also the ruins of a 
primitive Christian church were also met with, 
amongst many other remains, and carefully ex- 
amined by Mr. Taylor. The various small streams 
which together form the sources of the main branch 
of the Tigris (here called Dibeneh Su) were crossed 
by the author in an excursion to the north. Some 
of these sources are within five miles of other 
sources which fall the opposite way into the 
aphi After a course of three miles the 
principal stream of the Tigris plunges into a lofty 
cavern and is lost underground for a distance of 
wo miles, emerging on the south-east, and then 
continuing its course towards Diarbekr. The nume- 
rous masses of rock which now choke the stream 
near this cavern, and the detached arches, seemed 
to indicate that the tunnel was formerly of much 
oo length than it is now. The statement of 
bo with regard to the extremely long under- 


erage of the Tigris near its sources, was 


» in all probability, not far from the 
truth. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson explained to the meeti 
that the public were indebted to Mr. Taylor for 
many of the most important remains of antiquity 
recently added to the British Museum. It was he 
who had excavated the site of the ancient cities of 
Chaldzea, dating many centuries before Nineveh 
and Babylon; and as a reward for these services 
the Government had cen him Consul at 

» @ position which he had turned to good 
account by visiting and investigating a district 





rarely visited by Europeans. The geographical 
discoveries he was able to make at the sources 
of the Tigris were a proof how much can be done 
in the way of exploration by a traveller stepping 
out of the beaten route. He was firmly of opinion 
that out of Europe, beyond the high roads of com- 
munication, we really know nothing; and that the 
fear suggested by Mr. Gladstone at the last anni- 
versary dinner, of the approaching exhaustion of 
their subject, need not trouble the minds of geogra- 
phers. With regard to the ancient remains men- 
tioned in Mr. Taylor's paper, the most interesting 
discovery was that of the two Assyrian inscriptions 
near the principal source of the Tigris. One of 
these belongs to Tiglath-Pileser I., who reigned 
about B.c. 1110, and the other to Ashur-izir-pal 
(the king of the Nimroud monolith) who dates about 
B.c. 880. The fact that such memorials had been 
placed in the situation where they had been found, 
by those monarchs during their northern expeditions, 
had been ascertained years ago by the reading of 
inscriptions found at Nineveh: and he held their 
recent discovery by Mr. Taylor as another striking 
proof of the truth of those interpretations. 

Mr. Taylor, at the invitation of the President, 
gave an interesting account of the success of a 
party of American missionaries at Diarbekr. When 
they commenced their labours, fourteen years 
ago, they were so ill-treated by the inhabitants 
that they scarcely dared walk in the streets; but 
by dint of perseverance in their good work, they 
now have a con tion of 500 families, and have 
built two churches, In answer to a question put 
by Mr. John Crawfurd, Mr. Taylor stated that 
converts from Mohammedanism were extremely 
rare. 

The second paper was ‘On the Lake Nor Tazi- 
san,’ by M. A. Abramof. This was a detailed 
description, by a resident of Berezov, in Siberia, of 
a large lake, ninety miles in length, situated near 
the Russian frontier, in the north-western corner 
of Chinese Tartary. The Russians have a fishing- 
station upon it, which is visited by a Chinese 
official once a year, when a peace-offering of salted 
fish is presented. 


Syro-Ecyprian Socrety.—Tuesday, Jan. 10.— 
Dr. Lee, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Mr. D. W. Nash delivered a discourse on the 
‘Monumental Lists of the Egyptian Kings.’ He 
stated that the newly-discovered lists at Abydos 
and Memphis afforded a favourable opportunity for 
comparing these registers with the Tablet of Aby- 
dos in the British Museum, with the names pre- 
served in the fragments of the Turin Papyrus, and 
with the Dynasties of Manetho. The three tablets, 
of which drawings were exhibited, had been in- 
seribed at about the same date, in the reigns of 


- Seti I. and his son Ramses IL., in the fourteenth 


century before the Christian. era. The tablet in 
the British Museum had originally contained the 
names of fifty-one kings, the second Abydos tablet 
contained seventy-six, and the Memphis tablet, 
discovered in a tomb at Sakkara, fifty-four names. 
All three agreed in passing over the Hyksos period, 
giving no names between the twelfth and eigh- 
teenth dynasties, an interval variously estimated 
at from two to ten centuries. The pyramid- 
building kings of the earlier dynasties are repre- 
sented in both lists ; but it is remarkable that the 
name of Menes, with which the Abydos list com- 
mences, has not been entered in that from Mem- 
phis. The chief point of interest lies, however, 
in the fact that both the Abydos tables agree in 
inserting between the sixth and twelfth dynasties the 
names of eighteen kings in succession, who are 
altogether omitted in the Memphis tablet. These 
eighteen names must represent kings who ruled in 
Upper t while Memphis was under the power 
of foreign Semitic (?) kings, called Heracleopolites 
by Manetho, and represented by his ninth and 
tenth dynasties ; in fact, a Hyksos period anterior 
to the twelfth dynasty. Both Baron Bunsen and 
Professor Lepsius had suggested that these dy- 
nasties were of foreign race, located, not in Cen- 
tral t, but in the extreme north-east of the 
Delta, not far from Pelusium, in the Sethroite 
nome, afterwards occupied by the Hyksos. The 
newly-discovered tablets seem to confirm these 


views, and to show that no kings were registered ' 


in Memphis during the space of time filled by the 
eighteen names of the Abydos tablet, for the same 
reason that no royal names were given in either 
list for the time between the twelfth and eighteenth 
dynasties, when both Upper and Lower Egypt 
were subject to the rule of foreign conquerors. 
These kings, whom Bunsen had placed in the fifth 
qyaeaty: are conclusively shown by the new Aby- 
dos tablet to have been later in time than the 
sixth dynasty. 

Mr. Goodwin pointed out that the older Abydos 
tablet in the British Museum had once contained 
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a third upper row of twenty-six names, and was 
therefore no doubt identical with, in fact, a dupli- 
eate of that discovered by Herr Dumichen. The 
tablet from SakKara had been found in the tomb 
of a private individual, who had no doubt obtained 
leave to have a list of the kings represented in his 
tomb, into whose society he hoped to be admitted 
in a future state. The realisation of such a hope 
is referred to in the 125th chapter of the Book of 
the Dead. This list, therefore,.had not the au- 
thority which attended the official lists inscribed 
in the temples, such as those from Abydos, and he 
did not look upon the omission of these names 
from the Memphite list as of much importance. 
The Egyptian priests had a written history of 
their country, from which they could obtain accu- 
rate lists of the sovereigns, of their order of suc- 
cession, and of the length of their reigns. Such a 
document as the Turin papyrus would have fur- 
nished the requisite materials, 

Dr. Birch, Mr. Sharpe, the Rev. Mr. Heath, and 
the Rey. Mr. Cowper, took part in the discussion, 
and enlarged on various points of Egyptian his- 
tory, in speeches replete with interest and infor- 
mation. Mr. Nash briefly replied, stating his views 
as to the character of the succession of the kings 
on the royal tablet of Thothmes III. at Karnac, 
on which he proposed to read a paper at a future 
meeting. 

Erunorocicat Socrery.—Dec. 27.—Mr. J. Lub- 
bock, F.R.S., President, in the clair.—The following 
papers were read :—1. ‘On Flint Implements from 
Salisbury Hill, near Bath.’ By Mr. John Evans, 
F.R.S. During the late meeting of the British 
Association at Bath a paragraph appeared in the 
Bath Chronicle, stating that in the ancient earth- 
works at ‘Little Salisbury Hill’ ‘numbers of flint 
arrow-heads have been found.’ Amongst the addi- 
tions to Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ (Gough’s edition of 
1806) is a passage derived from Collinson’s ‘ His- 
tory of Somerset,’ referring the entrenchment (of 
an almost circular shape) to Saxon times. Mr, 
Lubbock, Mr. Galton, and the author paid it a 
visit. They found it to be an isolated hill of In- 
ferior Oolite, the fuller’s-earth beds being capped 
by the Great or Bath Oolite, which formed a hori- 
zontal plateau some few acres in extent at the top. 
The vallum has in great part disappeared. On 
the top a seam of black mould was observed in the 
cutting of a small quarry worked into the side of 
the hill, and containing bones of horse, ox, and 
pig. There were also several pieces of rude 

ttery, some of red clay ware, and others of more 
imperfectly burnt clay containing numerous parti- 
cles of calcareous matter, and similar in character 
to the ware which was found a few years ago at 
Menney near Frome, containing ancient British 
coins of the first century. On the plateau a search 
for arrow-heads was made as well as for other 
objects of flint, which, as the natural’ soil contains 
no stones except oolitic débris, were readily ob- 
servable, and a lative number of flint chippings and 
flakes of various sizes and different degrees of per- 
fection, but mostly small and rude, as well as 
several cores or nuclei, were collected. Besides 
the worked flints, several other implements of 
stone worthy of notice were met with ; of these the 
most remarkable was a rounded pebble of hema- 
titie iron ore, with several deep scorings upon it, 
found by Mr. Lubbock. A piece of greenstone, 
apparently originally a smoothed or polished celt, 
but which had subsequently been used as a 
hammer, was also met with. Besides these were 
two stone implements of quartzite, presenting a 
rather singular character. They appear to have 
been formed of rounded pebbles, which had been 
broken in their longest diameter into rudely-shaped 
quadrangular prisms, with one end flattened, and 
the other left with the original contour. From 
the similarity of the two specimens the author 
considered it evident they were thus shaped with 
some design, but what it was difficulf to conjecture, 
The author did not attempt to assign these relics 
to any definite age, though he considered it would — 
be justifiable to refer them to the pre-Roman 
period, and that for the first occupation of Salis- 
bury Hill a date might be claimed far earlier 
than those Saxon times to which Collinson has 
ascribed the encampment. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Galton 
thought the furrows in the hematite stone might 
have been used for flaking the edges of the arrow- 
heads into shape in the same way as modern opti- 
cians trim their glasses with pliers. 


Mr. Nash said such flints, arrow-heads, and 
objects as now exhibited were commonly found all 
over the Cotswold range, of which the hill near 
Bath was a terminal outlier. He though that the 
flints from which they were fabricated might have 
been obtained from the gravel drifts in the valley 
of the Severn. 
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2. ‘The Hairy Men of Yesso.’ By Mr. W. 
Martin Wood. It often happens that in the iso- 
lated residue of any race its repulsive peculiarities 
become more strongly marked, and some effort of 
humane feeling is required in such cases in order 
to recognise those traits, in virtue of which the 
perishing fraction may claim its kinship with the 
great family of mankind. Such an outcast race 
still lingers in the island of Yesso, the most 
northern portion of the empire of Japan. Those 
are the ‘Ainos’ or ‘Mosinos’—the ‘ all-hairy 
people ;’ this last word being a Japanese term, 
marking their chief peculiarity. Yesso is only 
separated from Niphon by the narrow straits of 
Tsougar; but the climate of the island is unpro- 

itious and its soil is barren, so that the Japanese 
Save only occupied the southern portion. They num- 
ber about 100,000, and dwell principally in the cities 
of Mato-mai and Hakodadi. Timid and shrinking 
in attitude, these people seem utterly crushed in 
spirit by their long subjection and isolation. They 
are short in stature, of thickset figure, and clumsy 
in their movements. Their physical strength is 
considerable, but beside that peculiarity there is 
nothing by what an observer can recognise the 
possibility of the Ainos ever having possessed any 
martial prowess. The uncouthness and wildness of 
their aspect is calculated at first to strike a stranger 
with dismay or repugnance. Esau himself could 
not have been more hairy. The hair on their heads 
forms an enormous bunch, and is thick and matted. 
Their beards are very thick and long, and the 
greater part of their face is covered with hair 
which is generally dark in colour; but they have 
prominent foreheads and mild dark eyes, which 
somewhat relieve the savage aspect of their visage. 
Their hands and arms, and indeed the greater part 
of their bodies, are covered with an abnormal pro- 
fusion of hair. The natural colour of their skin is 
somewhat paler than that of the Japanese, but it 
is bronzed by constant exposure. The women, as 
if in default of the extraordinary endowments of 
their spouses, have a custom of staining their faces 
with dark blue for a considerable space around 
their mouths. The children are lively and intelli- 
gent when little, but soon acquire the downcast 
aspect of their elders. Yet these strange people 
have a history ; and though its details are lost, they 
cherish the remembrance that their forefathers 
were once the equals, if not the masters, of the 
Japanese. This is supposed to have been in the 
sixth century before Christ at least. 





AntxuropoLocicaL Sociery.—Jan. 3.—Anniver- 
sary Meeting.—Dr. James Hunt, President, in the 
chair.—The minutes of the last General Meeting 
were read and confirmed, and the Report of Council 
was read. The financial statement showed as the 
result of last year’s work a balance of 1167. 11s. 3d. 
in favour of the Society. The Report stated that 
the increase in the number of members having 
produced a corresponding augmentation in the 
Society’s finances, it has commenced during the 
past year to attempt to carry out some of the 
objects for which the Society was founded, and to 
lay that substantial groundwork of organization on 
which its future prosperity and scientific efficiency 
must depend. The Report noticed the various 
papers that had been read at the ordinary meetings 
during the last year, and the works that had been 
published by the Council, and announced that the 
Council have also been for some time considering a 
plan proposed by Mr. Bendyshe for the issue of an 
Anthropological Encyclopedia. After mature con- 
sideration, the Council have undertaken to publish 
the first volume of this work early in the year 
1868, This volume will be limited to general and 
biographical articles, and will be complete in 
itself. Notice was then taken of the measures 
adopted during the year for the advancement of 
the interests of the Society, including the taking of 
their present apartments, the formation of a library 
and museum (the former of which already contains 
600 volumes relating to anthropology), the appoint- 
ment of a‘curator and librarian, and other matters. 
The most important subject noticed in the Report 
was that referring to a proposed amalgamation 
with the Ethnological Society. 

The President then delivered his annual ad- 
dress, remarking that although the Society was 
a@ young one, much had been done, as would 
appear when the first volume of the Society’s 
‘Memoirs’ appeared. Measures were almost com- 
plete to put the library and museum in a proper 
condition, and for this the Society owed much to 
the exertions of Mr. Blake, the secretary, and to 
Mr. Collingwood, the hon. secretary. With respect 
to the future of anthropological science in England, 
the first point was to define the terminology of the 
science; but this could only be done as the science 
itself progressed. The end was only to be achieved 
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gradually and by time. Meanwhile the questions 
as to species and genera must remain undetermined. 
The President then having referred to the unsuccess- 
ful effort of the Society to have allotted to it a dis- 
tinct section in the British Association, remarked 
that until the just claims of the Society and of the 
science it represented were conceded, he would sug- 
gest the holding of a distinct anthropological con- 
gress, although he hoped they would not be compelled 
to adopt that course. In any case he felt that the 
science of Man must progress. The objections 
made to this science arose out of a misunderstand- 
ing of the meaning of the term ‘ a 
which was then discussed. The object of the 
Society was exclusively the promotion of science. 
The Society had accomplished what had been 
attempted in vain in Germany, and it was rapidly 
assuming a position greatly to promote the study 
of anthropological science and literature in 
England. Something had been done in this way 
during the past year, and in course of the present 
many works on anthropology were announced to 
appear. In fact, England was now looked to by 
Continental anthropologists as the place where the 
science was to find its highest development; and 
what that Society had to do was to promote that 
work and to establish what he believed firmly they 
would achieve, a reliable science of Man. He 
concluded by moving the following resolution, 
which was carried unanimously :— 

‘That this Meeting is of opinion that it would 
be advantageous to the interests of Anthropological 
Science, that a special Section be formed in the 
British Association, to be devoted especially to 
Anthropology; and that an Address to the Presi- 
dent and Council of the British Association be 
prepared, embodying the substance of this reso- 


Jution.’ 
The following officers were elected for 
1865 (new members in_italics):—President, 


Dr. James Hunt; Vice-presidents, Captain R. 
F. Burton, Messrs. J. Fred. Collingwood, Dr. 
Berthold Scemann, T. Bendyshe; Secretaries, 
Messrs. Geo. E. Roberts, W. Dollaert; Foreign 
Secretary, A. Higgins; treasurer, Dr. R. 8. Char- 
nock ; Council, Dr. George D. Gibb, the Viscount 
Milton, Messrs. Beavan, /farcourt Chambers, 8. E. 
Collingwood, North, Pike, Bouverie-Pusey, Win- 
wood Reade, Reddic, Rolph, C. R. des Ruffiéres, 
Travers, Vaux. 

InstTituTION or Criviz. Encrxeers, Jan. 10.— 
Mr. J. Fowler in the chair. The discussion upon 
Mr. Joseph Taylor's Paper, on ‘The River Tees, 
and the works upon it connected with the Navi- 
gation,’ occupied the whole evening; and not 
having been concluded, the publication of the 
Abstract is deferred. 

At the monthly ballot, the following candidates 
were balloted for and duly elected :—Messrs. B.. 
Anderson, R. M. Brereton, J. L. Hunter, and J. 
A. McConnochie, 2s members; and Messrs. W. A. 
Adams, A. Brogden, H. G. Matthews, and B. 
Oliveira, and Colonel Siid, and Captain J. M. 
Williams, as associates. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY, Janvary 16, 
AsiaTIc, at 3.—5 New Burlington Street. 
Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘On the Re- 
grotecuen of Natural Forms by’Art and Manufacture :’ 
r. B. W. Hawkins. Cantor Lecture. 


TUESDAY, Jaxvary 17. 


Roya Instirurion, at 3.— Albemarle Street. ‘On Elec- 
tricity: ’ Professor Tyndall. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8. St. Martin’s Place. ‘ Notes on 


Certain Anthropological atters connected with the South 

Sea Islanders:| Mr. W. T. Pritchard. ‘On the Discove 

of Syphilis in a Monkey (Macacus Sinicus)’—communi 

by Dr. F. Royston Fairbank : Edward Lund, Esq. ‘On 

a Linga Puja, or Phallic Worship of India:’ Var, E, 
n. 


Civin Excineers, at 8. — 25 Great George Street, West- 
minster.—1. Discussion on ‘The River Tees.’ 2. ‘ Port 
and Docks of Marseilles: ’ Mr. T. Hawth 

STATISTICAL, at 8.—12 St. James’s Square. 

PaTHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53 Berners Street, Oxford Street. 


WEDNESDAY, Jaxvary 18. 
A Socrety or Lirrrature, at 4.80.—4 St. Martin’s 


METEOROLOGICAL, at 7.—25 Great Geo 8 WwW 
L, rge Street, est- 


m : 
Loxpon Institution, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. 
ETY oF Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. 
‘oe : THURSDAY, Jaxvanry 19. 
¥AL IxestiTuTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street, ‘On Elec- 
tricity :’ Professor Tyndall. 
Royat Society Ciup, at 6.—St. James’s Hotel. 
Nomismaric, at 7.—13 Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
umeecen, at ey eponae. 1. “On th 
’ ¥ . — Burlington House. 1. ‘On the Anatomy 
of Doridopeis:’ Mr. A. Hancock. 2. ‘Ona new 
from Tropical Africa:’ Dr. Kirk. 3. ‘On the Forests of 
fequcts ( Wellingtonia) gigantea in California :’ Mr. W. H. 
r. 
CHEMICAL, at 8.—Burlington House. 
Royal, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 1.‘ Note on anew Object- 
ginss for the en Dr. Beale. 2. ‘On Drops and 
yO ox oe te “. . * 
on ' ics. es—On the Nature of Sun- 
spots :’ W. De la Rue, B. Stewart, and B. Loewy. 3 


FRIDAY, Jaxvanry 20. 


PHILOLoGICcCAL, at 8.—Somerset House. 1. ‘ 
Who in the Nominative as a ve oe Se 
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Mr. Furnivall. 2. ‘ The Frovincialisms of North and South 
Lonsdale (North Lancashire) :’ by the late Mr. Peacock. 
Roya Iystrrvrion Street. ‘On Combus- 


at 8.— 
tion by Invisible Rays :’ Professor Tyndall. 


SATURDAY, Jaxvary 21. 
Roya Instrrvrtiox, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘On the Ner- 
vous System of Man and Animals :’ Professor Marshall. 








ART. 


ART EDUCATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Exeter School of 

Art, the president, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
made some interesting remarks upon the art edu- 
cation of the country, through the action of’ the 
Government schools. As chairman also of the 
parliamentary committee appointed during the 
last session to enquire into, and to receive evidence 
upon, this important subject, it is satisfactory to 
find that, speaking with authority, he yet speaks 
hopefully. 

Grave doubts have been entertained by well- 
informed minds of the efficacy of the system of 
teaching now in force at the central school at South 
Kensington, and in the branch schools in the pro- 
vinces. 

The moving cause of the appointment of the 
committee was the alleged dissatisfaction of mas- 
ters of schools of art, in consequence of the 
minutes which were passed by the Department for 
the Promotion of Practical Art last year; but the 
labours of the committee took a much wider range, 
and they had power to enquire into the constitu- 
tion, management, working, and success of schools 
of art which were partially aided by the Govern- 
ment, and, in point of fact, they examined into the 
working of the whole system, and the difficulties 
attending it. Their enquiries led them to a review 
of the history of schools of art from their founda- 
tion, but more especially from the year 1849, when 
a former parliamentary committee sat on the subject. 

The general result, as stated by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, was, that they found the position of 
affairs had materially changed within the past 
twenty or thirty years: formerly, the question was 
whether it was possible to educate the people of 
England in art; now, the question before parlia- 
ment is no longer could they educate the people in 
art, but would they do it, and to what extent 
would they do it? This is indeed the only 
question now; for the mental capacity of English- 
men to receive a cultivation at least as great as 
that of their neighbours has been proved in a 
thousand ways, and he must be blind indeed who 
could doubt it. The encouragement of art educa- 
tion has at least settled all doubts on that point ; 
but, besides this, there is evidence to show that 
what has been achieved has told most materially 
for the benefit of the manufacturers of this country. 
The committee found, however, that there are diffi- 
culties in the working of the present system, and con- 
sequently difficulties in the way of its extension. 
The leading-strings, which check the beneficial in- 
fluence of the masters, have |;ecome a nuisance; 
and some discretionary power must be allowed in 
the application of a system, the tendency of which 
is to a in the pupil a uniform capacity to 
copy and admire the traditional and stereotyped 
forms and examples in use at the schools, while it 
stops short of that which which would make the 
instructions effectual, by not teaching him how to 
pen judiciously, and to apply his knowledge 
wisely and profitably. 

The difficulties in the way of our present system 
are fairly stated by Sir Stafford. ‘When,’ says he, 
‘the Government expended large sums of money 
in promoting education, it was necessary that 
certain tests should be laid down in order to ascer- 
tain that the money was properly spent; and the 
greater the area of operations, the more rigid must 
be the tests and the more difficult the working of 
the system. For this reason, in regard to pri 
education, the Government was obliged, in self- 
defence, to have recourse to the plan of what was 
called “ paying on results” in order to provide that 
this expenditure should be properly laid out; but 
this was introducing a principle which. must ob- 
viously hamper the liberty of education: for man 
important results of education could not be tested. 
If this were the case with reference to general 
education, how much more so would it be the case 
in art education. To judge fuirly by results, the 
Government found it necessary to prescribe nearly 
the same copies for all, and required great uni- 
formity in order to see more readily which pupil 
came up to acertain standard. Now in haaine, 
writing, and arithmetic there was no doubt 
uniformity, but in art training there ought to be 
more elasticity and licence as to results; for if 
a master were cramped by being compelled to 
direct the production over and over again of the 
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same copies, such a course detracted from the ad- 

ons i derived from allowing the master to 

travel out into his own line, and from encouraging 

students in those branches of art that it may be 

i desirable that from their profession, 

their position, or their method of overcoming diffi- 

culties, they should cultivate. The Government 

had endeavoured to meet that difficulty, by intro- 
ducing in the various schools a large number of 
subjects in order to give the greatest possible 
scope to both masters and students; but this was 
a system which, whatever might be its other merits, 
certainly did not possess that of simplicity. This 
was the state of affairs when the Parliamentary 
Committee came to inquire into it. And the 
opinion they came to was declared in the course 
recommended in their report, which is, that a new 
code of regulations be submitted to Parliament 
that would tend at any rate to set the schools more 
free than they were. Another point attained had 
been, that attention had been drawn to complaints 


made, not altogether without reason, of the unequal | 


division of funds between the central institution 
at South Kensington and the provinces, although 
it should be considered that the institution had an 
immense influence upon the country.’ 

The difficulties, as is usually the case, are more 
easily discovered than removed. The Government 
are bound to look for some tangible results from 
the application of large sums of money for educa- 
tional purposes, and therefore it is necessary that 
a comprehensive system should be laid down and 
strictly adhered to; but the worth of the system 
cannot truly be tested by the proficiency of the 
students, as however proficient, they way yet be 
the slaves of a vicious system of instruction. Good 
teaching rightly aims, in the first place, to repress 
originality and to direct the student’s attention to 
the forms and examples that are universally ad- 
mitted to be excellent; but if his teaching goes no 
further than this—if he is not taught how to apply 
his elementary instruction in the production of new 
forms—if Jong course of copying Greek ornament 
and Etruscan pottery does not lead him to design 

English ornament and English pottery—his 
education will have been comparatively worthless, 
and the institution in which he received it is not 
worthy of the name of a school of design. Sir 
Stafford Northcote mentions an instance of a Ma- 


jolica plate, originally purchased by the State for 


200/., which had been reproduced so as to sell at 
35s., and when the copy was compared with the 
original, professed judges were unable to declare 
which was which. This affords satisfactory evidence 
of manufacturing skill; but if we had been told of 
an English plate that surpassed this Majolica plate 
in design, though it had been only produced in 
common clay, by a student in one of the Govern- 
ment Schools, we should have been provided with 
an instance of that higher culture which the Go- 
vernment Schools were instituted to supply. Copies 
and reproductions are as yet the best results at- 
tained in these schools; and we should not under- 
value the advantages of a distribution among the 
people of ornamental forms, in place of the 
vulgar and ugly substitutes which did duty for 
them thirty years ago. Our progress in good design 
is hardly yet perceptible, and every day witnesses 
the production of forms and patterns, in every 
branch of manufacture, which betray ignorance of 
the simplest laws of composition and arrangement 
of colours. The schools of design do at least fa- 
miliarize the students with good examples, and if 
as yet we are not able to detect any great improve- 
ment in our native designs, we should heartily 
welcome, in the place of our barbarous English 
types, the presence of cheap reproductions of the 
best examples we can obtain, both.ancient and 
modern. 


A large class of designers we must not look for 
the power of design, in its most complete sense’ 
is a@ very rare faculty. It may, however, exist in 
various degrees ; and though the art of designing 
can hardly be taught where the capacity has a 

imitative bent, the faculty may be en- 

and brought out, wherever its presence 

can be detected by a judicious master. At this 
‘eretore, we must approve of the recom- 
mendation of the Parliamentary Committee, to 
give more freedom and scope to both masters and 
pupils for the free play of their energies. A dis- 
} iemgeey y red 18 essential to the masters, if 
i any encouragement of special apti- 

tude in a student; at ae eae time, it oo 


his ition—hi 

Judgment clear, and his skill beyond Reestion. " 
Stafford Northcote, in speaking of the Cen- 

tral Institution at South Kensi suid that 


the more that department was stirred up th ; 
and he did not regret having been Gu the wt, 





mittee that had called them to account for having 
monopolized too much of the Parliamentary grant. 
The only way to meet the present difficulties at- 
taching to schools of art was to have a more 
enlightened local management; and a selection 
should be made of such managers—masters we 
presume—only, as would take an interest in art, 
and so qualify themselves as to justify their hold- 
ing this trust. We think Sir Stafford is hardly 
fair upon the management of the Central Institu- 
tion: the difficulties that beset the subject are 
not of its making. The selection of managers is 
one of the chief difficulties, and we do not see 
that it would be removed by a more enlightened 
local management, even if we could get it, and we 
have not heard that it has been the custom to pass 
over the best men. The students are usually 
better judges of the capacity of the master than 
the local committee by whom he is appointed, yet 
we should hardly be prepared to recommend that 
the students should choose for themselves. The 
worst charge made against the institution at 
South Kensington is, that it has been governed in 
a spirit of cliquism—a charge more easily made 
than substantiated. What we do know about its 
management is, that rapidly and silently the in- 
stitution has become the pride and wonder of the 
workmen of this country, and the envy of all 
foreign workmen. Beneath the most unpretending 
exterior, the management has collected the most 


interesting and precious illustrations of human | 


invention and skill that ever have been seen in the 
world; while, with whatever drawbacks, it has 
conceived and curried out on a large scale the 
only scheme of art education yet known in this 
country. The management has proved itself faith- 
ful in so much, that it has a fair claim upon the 
country for its confidence and approval. 








MUSIC. 





THE BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.— MR. 
LEVY’S OPERETTA, &c. 


The first of the new series of musical con- 
certs announced by the ‘Beethoven Society’ was 
given on this day week at Willis’s Rooms. Of 
whom the Society consists, when, or for what pur- 
poses it was established, its announcements do not 
tell us, but the concerts, if they are to be carried 
on as they have been begun, will constitute a wel- 
come addition to the serial musical performances 
of London. The nature of them will best appear 
from the programme of last Saturday :— 

Quartett, No. 4, in C minor, Op. 18.. erueseee, Beethoven. 
MM. Sainton, Pollitzer, Doyle, and Pezze. 

Aria, ‘ Bel Raggio,’ Miss Louisa Pyne _....... Rossini. 

Romance, ‘ Le Vaiion,’ Mme. Sainton-Dolby Gounod. 

Trio, D minor, for Piano, Violin,and V’cello Mendelssohn. 

Mr. J. F. Barnett, M. Sainton and Sig. Pezze. 

Irish Melody, ‘ The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls.’ 
Miss Louisa Pyne. 
Aria, ‘ In questa tomba,’ Mme. Sainton-Dolby Beethoven. 


Solo, Pianoforte, ‘ Return 4 ring, ......... 3.F. Barnett. 
Mr. J. F. Barnett. 


* Now for him 1 love 80 ee Spohr. 
Duetts {: RS PCRS fae ES endelssohn. 
Miss Louisa Pyne and Mme. Sainton-Dolby. 
. Beethoven. 


QuartetsiMt: Sainton, Politzer, Dosid, and Pease. 
COnGuUctor ...........:c0erceesees Herr Wilhelm Ganz. 

This arrangement follows, it will be seen, pretty 
closely the plan of the ‘ Musical Union’ matinées, 
giving only a little more prominence to the vocal 
music. The type is excellent, and could not, we 
think, be improved upon. A glance at the names 
of the artists engaged may spare us a criticism of 
their performance. But we may say that the con- 
certed pieces were played with a degree of finish 
and unity of intention which showed that no 
pains had been spared in preparation. The trio 
made perhaps the greatest impression. Here 
and in his solo—a very elegant little composition 
—the playing of Mr. Barnett was admirable for its 
force, refinement, and accent. In the matter of 
expression, particularly, his is a ‘ well-tempered 
clavier.” English musicians have reason to be 
proud of this young pianist. From the date of 
his first appearance as a mere boy several years ago 
(at the New Philharmonic Concerts, if we recollect 
aright), he has been gradually working his way 
forward, and has now taken a place among 
players of the first rank. 

The room taken for these performances is one 
excellently adapted for music of the kind. It is 
of just the right size, and the arrangement of 
placing the players in the midst of the audience, 
as Mr. Ella does at the Musical Union, enables 
every one to hear perfectly. Altogether we con- 
gratulate the Society on the successful opening of 
the series. Recollecting the overflowing audiences 
of the last season of the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, we may safely say that there is room for 














other enterprises of the kind without fear of un- 
gracious rivalry. Such enterprises should be 
welcomed, too, for the sake of the profession as 
well as of the public, as tending to correct that 
exclusiyeness in the choice of executants which 
in this class of musical performances is the almost 
inevitable result of the necessity for constant and 
united practice. A number of artists of the 
highest rank are announced as engaged to take 
art in the remaining concerts, which are to be 
held on this and the six succeeding Saturday 
evenings. Miss Pyne, we should add, was pre- 
vented by illness from appearing last week. 
Madame Dolby kindly sang an additional song or 
two in compensation for the absence of the 
favourite soprano. 

Mr. Levy’s operetta ‘Punchinello,’ which is 
serving as the lever de rideau to the pantomime at 
Her Majesty’s, deserves notice as a clever little 
piece which is worthy of a better destiny. The 
‘Fanchette’ of the same composer, produced in 
like manner last year at Covent Garden, seemed to 
show that Mr. Levy aims at making himself the 
Victor Massé of English opera. ‘Punchinello’ 
is another example of the same genre, and if not 
an advance upon, is at least up to the level of, its 
predecessor. It contains some very pretty songs 
and some sparkling concerted music. The orches- 
tration is throughout lively, and in places very 
ingenious. A ‘Bombardier's song’ for the tenor, 
a character-song put into the mouth of Auvergnat 
servante (the colour of the piece is all French), 
and a ballad for the heroine, ‘ “Coo,” says the gentle 
Dove,’ are the best of the solos. The last is sung 
very sweetly by Miss Susan Galton. There is 
also an amusing burlesque serenade for Punchinello, 
whose part is played and sung by Mr. Honey with 
irresistible humour. A quintett near the end, 
illustrating an extravagantly improbable but very 
funny situation, is a capital piece of musical con- 
struction. But such a ready and genuine talent 
as this ought soon to give us something more than 
little operettas, and we hope it will not be long 
before Mr. Levy takes in hand a subject worthy of 
his musical skill. In alluding to Miss Galton’s 
singing, it is hard to avoid expressing a regret that 
a young singer of such brilliant promise should be 
so indiscreet or so ill-advised as to come before 
the public while her powers are only half cul- 
tivated. Her performance of ‘La Sonnambula’ 
revealed a voice of very rare quality, a tone 
deliciously sweet and pure, an ample compass 
and an unfailing exactness of intonation. These 
precious gifts, added to a remarkably quick 
musical instinct, and sundry other advantages, 
would give their possessor a fair chance of becom- 


" ing in a few years one of the most charming singers 


of her time. But to subject powers like these, be- 
fore they are half developed, either by nature or 
art, to the full strain of a public career, is no- 
thing less than cruel. 

Mr. Howarn Giover’s production of a part of 
‘Israel in Egypt,’ with scenic illustrations, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, on Monday last, was a very singular 
performance. It might be needless to notice it, 
but for a phrase of announcement which seemed 
to claim the authority of Mendelssohn for this 
mode of presenting Handel. A letterof Mendelssohn 
does in fact describe, as he expressly says, merely a 
little social féte, Apropos to a visit from a Royal per- 
sonage. But whatever value the precedent may have, 
it at least cannot be claimed as justifying a per- 
formance, the musical features of which were so 
miserably bad as in Mr. Glover's adaptation. A 
chorus singing with a total disregard of time and 
tune, and to no other accompaniment than that of 
a mere skeleton of a band—14 ‘ strings’ only—pro- 
duced a result so deplorable that it was impossible to 
judge the attempt fairly. But it would require 
more than the authority of Mendelssohn to make 
us believe that the majesty of Handel can be 
improved by the spectacle of a ballet girl or two 
marching about with bon-bon boxes (to represent 
the spoiling of the Egyptians by the, Israelites), 
or that the stupendous ‘ Hailstone’ chorus gathers 
additional power from the lumbering of a stage- 
storm and the lingering flash of stage-lightning. 
In spite of the pretty grouping of one or two of 
the tableaux, the whole affair was felt to be a 
hopeless failure. R. B. L. 





MUSIC IN DRESDEN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Dresden: Jan. 2. 
t bags Royal Theatre here is about as beautiful a 
. room to look at, I should think, as any in 
Europe; and it is of a nice comfortable size, 
for seeing and hearing alike, and with abundant 
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means of access and ventilation. -The whole man- 
agement of it, I believe, rests with the Crown. 
An ‘Intendant’ is appointed by the King, and no 
one appears as an actor except under royal sanc- 
tion. The prices of admission are very low, 
ranging from four shillings down to sixpence, and 
as the performances are given on a grand scale, 
there is generally an annual deficit of from ten to 
fifteen thousand pounds, which comes out of the 
royal purse. At any other time than Christmas, 
they give plays and operas alternately. Just at 

resent this rule is not kept. On Sunday last they 
had ‘Cosi fan tutte,’ of which I can give you no 
account, as I was not present. On Wednesday 
they gave a performance of ‘The Winter's Tale,’ 
which thoroughly vindicated the German claim to 
high proficiency in the tragic art. The characters 





of Leontes and Hermione, Perdita and Autolycus, | 


were all admirably sustained. This time, too, we 
had everything done in proper Greek costume, and 
no pains or expense had been spared to make the 
trial scene, the Delphic procession, and the shep- 
herd’s feast as effective as possible. 

Flotow’s music was played, the band being en- 
riched for the occasion by a harp, and a pair of 
triangles. The opening part of it suggests a refer- 
ence to the ‘Midsummer Night’s dream. <A 
‘Tempo di Marcia’ movement, the village dance, 
and the song of Autolycus, struck me as being very 
good, and I again had to remark how great the band 
is in its diminuendos, 

On Friday we had ‘Preciosa,’ with Weber's 
music, the character of the heroine being played 
most charmingly by Frau Ulrich (the Perdita of 
Wednesday night). Last night (Monday) they gave 
Boieldieu’s ‘La Dame Blanche.’ Doubtless your 
readers know it, such of them, at least, as ever go 
to the Opéra Comique in Paris. The libretto, a 
mélange compounded from the plots of ‘The 
Monastery’ and ‘Guy Mannering,’ gives plenty 
of scope for scenic effect, of which they here take 
full advantage. The rather severe part of George 
—you remember the trying song ‘Ah, quel plaisir 

’étre soldat ’—shows off the powerful voice and 
delicious falsetto of the principal tenor, Herr 
Schnorr, who is the son of the director of the 
Dresden Gallery. I should think he is quite equal 
to singing ‘Wagner’ (of which I hope to hear a 
little before I leave) without being driven to ‘ bring 
an action against his manager for breaking his 
voice,’ as a singer did lately in another German 
capital. 

By way of opening the new year with a little va- 
riety, a symphony of Gade’s was given on the 2nd 
of January at the Grosser Garten. As I had 
until to-day noticed his name only as ‘ conspicuous 
for its absence’ in the various Dresden pro- 
grammes, I had quite made up my mind that there 
were political reasons (he being a Dane) for its 
exclusion, and its appearance to-day was an agree- 
able surprise. No. 4in B flatmajor was the symphony 
chosen, one not so well known to fame as the one 
in C minor, but a very favourable specimen of his 
style. It is not a long work, taking only twenty 
minutes to play. The finale I thought below the 
mark of the other three movements, which are 
extremely melodious and fluent, and indicate 
thorough knowledge of the resources of the or- 
chestra, and a facile dexterity in employing them. 
The composition keeps clear of direct imitation of 
former writers on the one hand, and of any over- 
strained effort at originality on the other. It has 
not, perhaps, vigour and character enough about it 
to take permanent rank as a great work, but it 
will always be welcome to those who love tuneful 
and graceful music, from whatever source it comes, 
and is certainly worthy of an introduction, at any 
rate, to the London public.* 

At the ‘ Opera,’ to-night, we hada great treat— 
‘Figaro. It was well enough done throughout, 
but the pleasure of the evening was the acting and 
the singing of Frau Janner Krall, as Susanna, 
a performance which it would not be easy to match 
anywhere as a combination of vocal power, natural 
grace, and refined simplicity of acting. 

Apropos of the sudden death of the king’s fa- 
vourite sister, one of the ordinary bands put forth 
a programme for this afternoon of so-called ‘ Fune- 
real’ music, commencing with Beethoven's March, 
and including different ‘ Misereres,’ ‘Ave Marias,’ 
and such like things. On what principle, however, 
‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream’ overture found 
itself in this category I am at a loss to understand. 
Strange that the list contained nothing of Handel. 

On Saturday, just as I was starting to hear the 
‘Eroica’ Symphony, a member of the King’s 
band kindly called and took me to one of their 
private musical meetings. They have a club cor- 





* Our correspondent here forgets the existence of Herr 
Manns and the Crystal Palace band.—Ep. 
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responding on a small scale to the London Musical 
Society, and every Saturday they meet together, 
and some of them play quartetts, and the like.— 
On this occasion we had a Quartett of Haydn’s, 
Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Quartett Op. 3, and a 
Sestett for wind instruments by Beethoven. These 
were all ably performed, and a pleasanter meeting 
could not be imagined; the thorough entente cor- 
diale which pervaded the whole company was 
quite delightful. 

You are doubtless aware that though Saxony is 
a Protestant country, the Court have been from 
time immemorial Catholics, and consequently have 
a Church (connected with the palace by a covered 
bridge) in which they worship after the Roman 
use. The way in which the music in this place is 
managed is a curious instance of how bad and good 
are sometimes found side by side in the same place 
in the most unexpected fashion. The solo voice parts 
are taken by the opera singers, but the chorus is 
left to a handful of boys, than whose singing 
nothing could be worse. Then again, the orches- 
tra is never in tune with the organ and not 
always with itself; and the whole result is this. 
First each movement in the mass is prefaced 
by a tremendous flourish of trumpets and drums, 
which almost stuns you,—then, before the echo of 
this has died away, the organ comes in at a 
pitch about 3th of a tone lower, and then the 
orchestra leads off about 4rd of a tone higher. You 
can imagine what misery this is, and there is no 
excuse for it, for I am informed they have a special 
set of instruments always left in the church, and 
supposed to be in tune with the organ. 


These griefs, however, were, I must add, miti- 
gated last Sunday. Parts of the mass then sung 
(the Creed and Benedictus) struck me as being 
peculiarly beautiful, and on enquiry I found it was 
one of Reissiger’s, who for a long time was organist 
of the church, and who wrote piles of music for it, 
which is all kept carefully locked up behind the 
organ, and the parts only given out as the service 
begins, and restored immediately afterwards to 
prevent the possibility of publication. Mass music 
(when you consider the purpose for which it is 
written) is not exactly the most appropriate for 
this ‘dog in the manger’ treatment, and if all 
Reissiger’s masses (more than enough, I believe, for 
every Sunday in the year) are of the quality of 
this one, the world is sadly defrauded of its 
rights. G. F. C. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 





JANUARY 16 to JANUARY 21. 


MONDAY.—First Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—Classical Chamber Concert, Hackney Rooms, 


7.30 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—‘ The Last Judgment’ and ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ b 
we Sacred Harmonie Society, Exeter Hall, 
030 p.m. 


SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, $ 2m. 
poemeves Society’s Concert, Willis's Rooms, 
p.m. 





THE THEATRES. 





LITTLE comedy brought out at the Strand 
Theatre on Monday suggests to those who 
reflect on stage performances a regret that there is 
no one theatre devoted to the production of 
comedy pure and simple. This little piece has a 
great deal of ingenuity in it, and a good deal of 
invention. Whether the pure product of the author's 
genius is taken from some other mind we cannot 
say ; but as Mr. Wooller, the author, has proved 
himself capable of inventing a plot us well as 
writing dialogue, he has every right to be credited 
with a production that he does not state to be 
derived from other sources than his own. But be 
the entire credit of invention due to whom it may, 
the treatment has evidently been cramped by the 
desire to stoop to the fulse taste of the period. The 
public have been so stimulated by continual sensa- 
tion, glare, and smartness, that it is supposed they 
will grow impatient at the complete evolvement of 
character and circumstances. The managers of the 
stage are woefully fearful of much pause in the 
action, or any cessation of events. The dramatist 
is therefore, urged to be brief; his lines, and not 
his ideas, are counted ; and, compelled to measure 
by mere time, he huddles events together and 
produces raw changes of character, which if time 
had been allowed to him he could reasonably and 
pleasantly have unfolded.. The little comedy in 
question strongly illustrates this ignorant im- 
patience of a part of the public, and the absurd 
compliance of those who have to cater for them. 


51 





In all dramas there must be emotions which are 
to be excited, and changes of circumstance which 
create interest. There may be also 
of character, but these can only be man 
by dramatists of great skill, and by those who 
have a competent knowledge of human nature. In 
the present instance there is the real germ of 
comedy, for emotions, character, and events are all 
manipulated, and they form the staple quality of 
the little drama. Compelled to compress the story 
and its evolutions into an hour and a quarter, and 
into two short acts, the dramatist has attempted 
too much, and to keep it on its Procrustean couch 
he has lopped and chopped it unmercifully. Not, 
however, s0 as to reduce its appreciation with the 
audience, for they, in spite of its monstrosities and 
disfigurements, are remarkably delighted with its 
coups de thédtre, and its many arausing and even 
interesting incidents. 

The title ‘Laurence’s Law Suit’ does not reveal 
the purport of the little piece, which is to show 
how a headstrong young man runs into all manner 
of mischief because he makes love to a poor girl 
instead of a rich one. The hero is an impetuous 
but well-disposed young fellow, brought up, in 
ignorance that he is a man of wealth, with two 
very pleasing young girls, the one an heiress, 
the other a poor relation. He loves the latter, 
and much to the indignation of the mother 
of the heiress, who knowing he is rich has 
been planning to hook him as a son-in-law. 
The mercenary mother reproaches the poor 
relation with a base attempt to ensnare the 
affections of the heir, which so wrings her sen- 
sitive mind that she sets off to London to seek 
her own living, concealing from all whither she has 
fled. This flight of the heroine gives an oppor- 
tunity of bringing in a bit of farce, which of course 
was much more enjoyed than the genuine comedy 
of the piece. Everybody in the house is supposed 
to love the poor girl and to hate the rich one. The 
heroine having taken her departure, her lover im- 
mediately follows, leaving a note for the mistress 
of the house. A good doctor, who is a guardian, 
repeats this on learning his ward has gone. 
Next comes the farourite maid, who follows suit ; 
and, to crown the whole, the low comedy servant 
sets off after his sweetheart, leaving the five let- 
ters to get to the mistress as they may. This im- 
probable incident, of course, gets roars of laughter, 
When the curtain rises on the second act the 
twelvemonth which is supposed to have elapsed 
is found to have siedaese wad changes. The 
lover has become a reckless gambler and drinker ; 
and we are shown a stage champagne revel 
with an exaggerated-looking French baron, 
whom we very soon discover to be the doc- 
tor in disguise. Life without his lady-love is 
worthless to the heir, and so he cares not 
to whom he loses his fortune, or even whom he 
marries ; and, seeking out the heiress, he proposes 
to her. Hither the poor relation comes as a mil- 
liner, and has to undergo a most trying scene. 
She is true to her principle; and pride of a good 
kind conquers love. She reproaches him with his 
wicked conduct, and again refuses him. Desperate, 
he is for instantly marrying the heiress, who now 
jilts him, having learned from the baron-doctor 
that he has gambled away his fortune. Seeing 
him despond, and understanding he is again poor, 
love triumphs, and the poor girl declares her affec- 
tion. The doctor returns the young fellow his 
fortune, and all ends happily. 

-It will be seen that there are many opportu- 
nities in these scenes for touching situations 
and effective utterances, and they are very 
nicely treated by the dramatist, and very 
charmingly acted, as regards the poor girl, by 
Miss Milly Palmer, who keeps the somewhat 
high-flown sentiment down to a reasonable e, 
and shows a thoroughly womanly feeling, with‘an 
ingenuous manner that pleased everybody. The 
desire to cram a number of events into a short 
space of acting, or rather a fear of thoroughly 
developing the situations, mars this pretty 
sketch. "tad due preparation been made in 
the minds of the audiences for the changes, had 
there been an artistic elaboration of minor cireum- 
stances, this little piece might have blossomed into 
a genuine comedy of character and emotion. As 
it is, it obtains much laughter, and is sufficient to 
chain the attention of the spectators to the con- 
clusion ; but it is far from attaining to the artistic 
perfection, which some favourable circumstances, 
as regards management and the public taste, might 
have procured for it. We have dwelt somewhat 
longer on this little piece than it might seem to 
deserve, but we are anxious to recognize gleams of 
true art, however feebly they may appear, and 
to encourage every attempt to get the general 
public away from the merely sensual drama. 
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CHAMBERS'S NARRATIVE SERIES 
STANDARD READING BOOKS. 


Embracing the Privy Council Requirements 
in Writing, and Writing to Dictation, and 

* Arithmetic; but equally applicable to all 
Elementary Schools. 


Each Book Illustrated with Wood Engravings. 


1. Infant School Primer, embracing 
radation ; Combination of Sounds ; Combination of 
—— \scasagtinbles ; Gradual Totroduetion of 
Capitals ; Avoidance of Compound Sentences; Con- 
necting Simple Propositions. 36 pages, price iid. 


2. Book I.—Short and Easy Narratives 


in Monosyllables; Writing from Dictation ; Letters, 
Capitals, and Manuscript. 80 pages. 4d. cloth. 


—_—_—_ 
eel 


3. Book II.—Easy Reading Lessons ; 


<2 >> Arithmetical Exercises; Writing in Capitals and 
Zi mnecting Letters into Words. 112 pages. 6d. cloth. 


er 


4. Book III.—FEasy Stories for Reading 
in lables; Dictation Lessons; Advanced Arith- 
me’ Exercises. 160 pages. 8d. cloth. 


5. Book IV.—Advanced Reading Les- 
sons; Pi for Children; Dictation Taught b 
pase Sentences: ‘Arithmetical bitereioes on 

the Compound Rules, 208 pages. Is. cloth. 


Book V.—Readiny Lessons; Culti- 
vating the Imagination; the Moral and Religious 
Sentiments; Spelling and Dictation; Compound 
Arithmetic. 256 pages. 1s. 3d. cloth. 


Book VI.—Extracts from Standard 


Works as preparation to the Newspaper Test; 
Writing from Dictation, so as to arm the Pupil 
against any fair test. 306 pages. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Thus furnishing—I. The means of Teaching Reading 
rapidly. II. Interesting the Pupil in his task. III, Easy 
Lessons censistent with progreas. 


W. & R. Cuampers, Edinburgh and London. 


6. 


7. 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


The Popular Tale of 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM 


Will be finished by Christmas, and will be followed, in 
January 1865, by another Serial Romance, entitled 


LADY FLAVIA. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, NEW VOLUME. 


Besides the usual amount of Interesting and Instructive 
matter, the Firat Volume of the New and Improved Series 
(to be ready before Christmas) contains the following In- 
teresting and Popular Serial Tales :— 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
LORD LYNNE’S WIFE. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 


Library, the Mechanics’ Institute, the 
iddle Classes, or the Drawing-room Table 
the First Volume of the New and Improved Series of 

bers’s Journal will be found alike suitable. 


Price Nine Shillings, handsomely bound in cloth. 
W. & R. Cuampers, Edinburgh and London. 


For the V. 
Parlour of the 





Now ready, in One handsome Volume, cloth extra, with 35% 


high Wood nerana, Six Steel Plates, and Eleven 
0 


Ma expressly for the work by Barthol a 
snl bonatitaliy soibied in colours, . canes 


THE GALLERY OF GEOGRAPHY. 


By the Rev. Tuomas Mitwer, M.A. 
Author of the ‘Gallery of Nature,’ &c. 
Price One Guinea. 
In offering this elaborate geographical work to the public, 


the publishers are strengthened in their confidence of its 
merits by hundreds of flattering eulogiums from the news- 


press of Great Britain. 
To those who have to pass competitive examinations, to 
and 


and scholars , to teachers of geography, 
to all who deside a high-class reference pook raphy. 
Gallery of Geography will be found invaluable. 


W. & R. Cuamsens, Edinburgh and London. 





Tih” wentenste ‘Wheabreted by quaint 
Sy ha eg By oo ni 


THE BOOK OF DAYS: 


An Entertaining and Curious Work, consisting of 


Matters connected with Chureh Calendar includin 
Popular Festivals, Saint d other Holidays, wit 
ae of Cate Antiquities in general. x 
Phenomena connected with the Seasonal Changes. 


Folk-lore 
anal hth, Unltd Ring pamela Xo 


In Two V. 


Articles of Popular Archeology, of an entertaining cha- 
illustrate the Progress of Civilisation, 


of the presen: day. 
; and 


wisdom 
root, Ediaburgh aad a eo eka 


ATALANTA 
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SHORTLY, 
In fep. 4to. elegantly bound, 


IN CALYDON. 


By ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 





London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, W. , 





Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA, By Lzo H. Grinpoy. 

The publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above pular work in Twelve Sixpenny 
Mon Parts. Parr I. now ready, sent free by post on re- 
orn of 7 stamps. : 

e work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d.; 
half morocco, 12s.; morocco, 15s. 

*To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beauti -written refiec- 
tions will be a welcome boon, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and plea- 
sant memories.’—Sun. 

London: F. Pirmax, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Our Eternal Homes. 


* The feelings which prompted this book, and the spirit in 
which it was written, are worthy of all praise.’—Jllustrated 


London News. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


Poems. By J. Greet. Dedicated 


by permission to Martin F. Tupper, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand; or, | 


THRE HAND AN INDEX OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, accordin 
to MM. D’ArpEenrTieny and DesBarRo.uzs. Dlustrated wit 
31 Drawings of Hands of Living Celebrities, and Hands Dlus- 
trative of National and Individual Characteristics and Pecu- 
liarities. By Ricuarp BramisH, F.R.S. &c., Author of 
* Lire or Sire M. I. Brune.’ 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, royal 8vo. price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d. 


The ‘Bath Chronicle’ Report of 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING at BATH 
in September 1864. Dedicated, by permission, to Sir Charles 
Lyell, Bart. 
Bath: T. D. Tayxor, ‘Chronicle’ Office. 
London: W. Kent & Co. 





Second Edition, One Shilling, post-free. 


EMARKS ON CERTAIN ANONYMOUS 


ARTICLES designed to render Queen Victoria un- 
popular, with an Exposure of their Authorship. ; 
or Notices of this mphlet see Oxford University 
Herald, Civil Service Gazette, Reader, London Review, 
Morning Star, John Bull, Bristol Mirror, Bristol Daily Post, 
Bristol Mercury, Gloucester Journal, Gloucester Chronicle, 
Gloucester Mercury, Cheltenham Examiner, Carlisle Ex- 
aminer, Western Morning News, Southern Times, Cork 
Constitution, Galway Express, Derby Mercury, Coventry 
Standard, Leeds Intelligencer, Hereford Times, Newcastle 
—* Journal, Staats und Gelehrte Zeitung of Hamburg, 
c., &e. 
Gloucester: Jonn Be.Liows ; and all Booksellers. 


RDENDER’S LONDONER ANZEIGER 

und UNTERHALTUNGSBLATT. Devutscuse Wo- 
CHENSCHRIFT AUS LonpoN. Heranusgegeben von HENRY 
Benver, Office, 8 Little Newport Street, W.C. Jahrlicher 
Abonunements. Preis (post free), 12s. 

InuALT.—Leitartikel, Colonie-Zeitung,” Politische Rund- 
schau, Spannende Romane und Novellen, Vermischtes, 
Humoristisches, &c. 

*,* Auf Verlangen wird eine Probenummer gern gratis 
zugesandt. 

H. Benprr, Importer of Foreign Books, and Agent for all 
Continental Newspa rs and Periodicals, receives Subscrip- 
tions to them at moderate prices. 








Now ready, price 6d. ; free, by post, 7d. 
The British Journal Photographic 
Almanack and Photographer’s Companion 
For 1865. 


HIS COMPREHENSIVE LITTLE 


Work, containing nearly 100 , is replete with all 
the special and general Information required and sought 
for by Amateur and Professional Photographers, and forms 
@ most complete Every-Day Boox for the Photographic 
manipulator. 2 


London: Published by Henry Grezexwoop at the Office 
of the ‘ British Journal of Photo hy,’ 2 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. May also be had from the Agents, and 
through all Booksellers and Newsvendors. 





This day is published, price 2s.6d. Part XII. of 


The Heraldand Genealogist. Edited 
by Jonw Govan Nicnots, F.S.A. 


ConTEeyts.—Hare of Stow Bardolph, and Ancestry of Lord 
el. Verses on the Arms and Crest of Sutton of Over 


lies of Archer. Genealogies and Coat-Armour of New 
England. H i¢ Decorations of Windsor Castle. Biblio- 
theca Heraldica: describing thirteen rare works. Heraldic 


Chronicle for 1864, and t ] 
Notes and Qu and recent Changes of Name mo/¢« proprio. 


Nicnots & Scns, % Parliament Street. 
52 
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Just published, in crown 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


EVENINGS IN ARCADIA. 


Edited by Jonn DENNIS. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 








66 Broox Strzet, W. 
MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & C0’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
THE MARQUIS OF 


DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 


By Epwin ARNOLD, M.A. 


University College, Oxford; late Principal, Poona College; 
and Fellow of the University of Bombay. 


Volume II. 8vo. 15s. [Ready. 


II. 
NEW YEAR'S GIFT BOOK. 


BAREFOOTED BIRDIE: 


A Simpuize Tate ror Curistmas. By T. O’T. 
Edited by CHar.es FE.uix, 
Author of ‘ Velvet Lawn,’ ‘The Notting-Hill Mystery,’ &c. 


One Volume, fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. [Ready 


III, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


TALES AT THE OUTSPAN ; 


Or, ADVENTURES IN THE WILD REGIons oF SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
By Captain A. W. Drayson,’ 
Author of ‘Sporting Scenes in South Africa,’ &. 


Post 8vo. Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
(Ready. 
Iv. 


THE ALABAMA. 


THE LOG OF THE ALABAMA AND 
THE SUMTER. 


From the Private Journals and other Papers of Commander 
R. Semmes, C.S.N., and other Officers. Abridged from the 
Library Edition of ‘ The Cruise of the Alabama.’ 


1 vol. post Svo. with a Portrait of ‘The Alabama.’ 6s. 
(Ready. 


v. 
THE SECOND YEAR. 


THE BROWN BOOK FOR 1865: 


A Book of Rea‘y Reference for the Use of London Visitors 
and Resideucs in London, containing every kind of 
Local Information. (Ready. 


Post Svo. with Woodcuts, price Is. 





London : Saunpers, Oruzy, & Co., 6 Brook Street, W. 





In the Press. 


KATE KENNEDY. 


By the Author of ‘ Wondrous Strange.” 
THE ANGLE-HOUSE: a Novel. 
BEATRICE LEIGH. By L. Curling, 


Author of ‘Mary Graham.” 2 vols. 


A RIGHT-MINDED WOMAN. 
By Frank TROLLOPS, 
THE WRONG LETTER: a Novel, 
HOURS OF QUIET THOUGHT. 


With Introductory Essay by the Rev. Gitrittan Dunpex. 
lvol. Price 5s. 


T. C. Newer, 30 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





‘I love a teeming wit as I love my nowrishment.’—Ben Jonson. 
Now ready, in 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


HE AMERICAN JOE MILLER. A Col- 


lection of Yankee Wit and Humour (inc} 
Jokes of President Lincoln). Compiled ty as taney 


Apaxs & Francis, 59 Floet Street, E.C. 





PST Be 
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A Discussion for the Day. 


THE READER. 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PARAS OO enn 


UNCLE SILAS. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, 


Author of ‘ Wylder’s Hand,’ &c. &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





FROM THE 
‘ “ Uncle Silas ”’ 


‘SPECTATOR.’ 


is a powerful book. The vivid colours in which “ Uncle Silas ” 


is drawn—his “ sweet, 


gentle, insufferable voice ”—the bloodless face of marble with its long silver hair and wild opium-eating 
eyes—the elegant, artificial style of his conversation—the white glare of the smile that made you feel 


“ half insane 
tion, and we shall see “ Uncle Silas” 


”._are vivid elements in a picture not easy to forget. 
for many a day.’ 





BELFOREST. By the Avrnor of 
‘ Mreapow.ericH’ and ‘Tue Lapms or Brever 
Hoitztow.’ In 2 vols. 


DOROTHY FIREBRACE, the AR- 
MOURER’S DAUGHTER OF BIRMINGHAM. 
By the Aurnor of ‘ Wurrerriars,’ &c. In 3 vols. 





HOW TO MANAGE IT. By LT. 


Pricuarp. In 3 vols. Post 8yo. 


‘One of the best novels of the day, written by one who has 
evidently taken no mean’part in the great drama of the Indian 
All the wild story of this strange romance is told 
ood, and with a vigour which 


mutiny. 
in language that stirs the bl 
proves the writer to be no common novelist.’—John Bull. 





Also just“ready, in 3 vols. 


LOVE’S CONFLICT. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Daughter of the late Captain MARRYAT, B.N. 


‘He jests at scars who never felt a wound.’—omeo and Juliet. 





LLDPE LL 


PALO INL 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





ARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP about 


ANIMALS, Aquaria, Bees, Beetles, Birds, Butterflies, 
Ferns, Fish, Fossils, ichens, Microscopes, Morses, , Reptiles, 
Rocks, Seaweeds, Wildflowers, &c. 4d. monthly. 
January 1865. 


HarpwiIickE, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
STONE TALK (AIl60¢QNHM A): being some 


of the Marvellous Sayings of a Petral Portion of Fleet 
Street, London, to one Dr. Potye.ott, Ph.D. By Franx 
BAKER, D.O.N, 


London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 





Just published, price 5s. 


INES, and OTHER FERMENTED 


LIQUORS; from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time. ByJ AMES RicumonpD SHEEN. 
London; R. Harpwicxkk, 192 Piccadilly, W.; 

and all Booksellers. 





In the Press, 
HOME TRAINING, 
OR SCHOOL EXILE? 


By the Rev. Jouw R. 
Preryman, M.A. 





London: Ayrtort & Son, 8 Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Joux Menzies, 2 Hanover Street. 








Mr. CHARLES DICKENS, 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
By Cuartes Dickens. 


Vol. I. will be readyjon'January 20th, price lls., with 20 Mlus- 
trations by Marcus Stone. 





LUTHER’S 
LETTERS TO WOMEN, 


Collected by Dr. Zimmerman. Translated by Mrs. Macon. 


Post 8vo. 5s. 





THROUGH MACEDONIA 


TO THE ALBANIAN LAKES. 


By Mary ApELAmE WALKER. 


With 12 beautiful Dlustrations, Demy 8vo. 20s. 





CHapman & Hatt, 198 Piccadilly, 





THE LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 


By HERMAN GRIMM, 


TRANSLATED BY 


F. E. BUNNETT, 


Is now ready, in Two Volumes, crown 8ro. with Photographic Portrait, price 24s. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





It takes a real hold of the imagina- 
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Just published, 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. By Davip Paas, F.RS.E., F.G.S. &c. 
With Engravings. 5s. 





By the same Author. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. With numerous 
Tilustrations and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Third 
Edition, 6s, 





By the same Author. 
HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS 
and GEOLOGY. 6s. ; 
W. Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In crown 8yvo. pp. 304, 3s. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By the Rev. Atex. Mackay, F.R.G.S. 


‘The best geography we have ever met with.’—Spectator. 


‘Full of sound information, including the yeeaell of the 
most recent investigations, and in every respect oo pond- 
ing to the actual state of neers Enowledae. Photh 
physical and political.’—Atheneum 


os 


By the same Author. 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and POLITICAL. 
Embracing a Complete Development of the River- 
Systems of the Globe. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


W. Buacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





KEITH JOHNSTON’s SCHOOL ATLASES. 


I. 
General and Descriptive Geography, ex- 
hibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent of Yan the 
Countries in the World, with their 4 gay , Political Divi- 


sions. A New and Enlarged Edi to the 
Present Time. With a complete Index. 26 Maps. Half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. 


Physical Geogra hy 
Series of Original Design the 
logy, Hydrology, etetetlogs, and N 
New an Enlarged Edition. 20 Ma 
Geological Maps of Europe and of the 
bound, 12s. 6d. 


illustrating, a a 
Elementary Facts of Geo- 
atural History. A 
,including coloured 
"British Isles. Half- 


Itt, 


Classical Geogra: aphy, compris ».in 20 
Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important Countries 
and Localities referred to by Classical ar | accom- 
pened: by a Pronouncing Index of Places, b T. Harvey, 
es Oxon. A New and Revised Edition. VTalf -bound, 
2s, 


Astronomy. Edited by J. R. Hind, Esq., 
F.R.A.S. &c. Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to each 
Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 
18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Elementary School ‘Atlas of General and 
Descriptive Seogras® bs for the Use of Junior Classes. 
New and Chea: tion. 20 Ma are including a Map ot 
Canaan and Palestine. Half-boun 


‘They are as superior to all School Atlases within our 


knowledge, as were the larger works of the same Author in 
advance of those that preceded 


them.’ 
Educational Times. 


* Decidedly the best aces” Atlases we have ever seen.” 
English Journal of Education. 


W. Buiacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTU- 


RIES. By the Rev. James Waits, 
By the same Author. 


HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest 


Period to the Year 1848. Second Edition, post Syv0. 9s. 
Fifteenth Edition. 


EPITOME of ALISON'S HISTORY of 


EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bound. 


W. Buiacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








HANDSOME CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Just ready, price 2s. 6d. posasitally, Tienteated, Second 
Edition. 


| 
| The SPIRIT of the GIANT MOUNTAINS. 


‘A charmingly written little volume.’—Spectator. 
*A most capital series of fairy tales..— Army and Navy 


Gazette. 


Mvunazay & Co., 13 Paternoster Row. 





Ready in a few Days, in One Volume, price 3a. 6d. 


_ELIONE; or, LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


A Tale for Young People. By Miss C. M. SMITH. 
Mvrnay & Co., 13 Paternoster Row. 





“ wd Jt Na - ee 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO., 
60 PATERNOSTER ROW LONDON. 


——___ 


AHN’S GERMAN METHOD . 
KEY TO DITTO ... ‘ ° 


AHN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. Second 
Edition. By Dr. Dawson Turner. . 


AHN’S GERMAN DIALOGUES 


BENEDIX’ COMEDY: DER eee ae 
With English Notes . 


APEL’S SPECIMENS for Translation into 
German . . ‘ 


(EHLSCHLAGER’S GERMAN  DIC- 
TIONARY : 


AHN’S FRENCH METHOD. First and 
Second Course, in 1 vol. ‘ 


AHN’S THIRD FRENCH COURSE: 


AHN’S FRENCH DIALOGUES 


LE BRUN’S MATERIALS for Transla- 
ting into French. New Edition. Jn 
the Press. 

VAN LAUN’S FRENCH READER. 


DITTO FRENCH GRAMMAR. First 
Rart—Accidence . P 


DITTO DITTO. Second Fick --Biraten 
DITTO DITTO. Third Part—Exer- 
cises —, : : P ‘ ; 


WELLER’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
New Edition . é 


NUGENT’S FRENCH POCKET DIC- 
TIONARY : , ° 
AHN’S ITALIAN METHOD . 
KEY TO DITTO 


MILLHOUSE’S ITALIAN DIALOGUES 

DITTO ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
Two vols. > 

VELASQUEZ’S SPANISH GRAMMAR. 
DITTO SPANISH READER . : 
DITTO SPANISH CONVERSATION 
DITTO SPANISH DICTIONARY . 
DITTO DITTO ABRIDGED . 


D’ORSEY’S PORTUGUESE OLLEN- 


DITTO PORTUGUESE DIA- 


AHN’S DUTCH GRAMMAR. 

BOJESEN’S DANISH GRAMMAR 
REIFF’S RUSSIAN MANUAL ., 
CORNET’S RUSSIAN DIALOGUES 


RASK’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. 
By Tuorrz. Second Edition. Jn the 


BENFEY’S SANSCRIT GRAMMAR 


AHN’S ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 
By Dr. W. luxe . ’ 


OLLENDORFF’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


eee Ss RE GREEK GRAM- 
. 10 
Sieg ELEMENTARY GREE 
GRAMMAR. . - 6 
SPRUNER’S HISTORICAL, HAND- 
ATLAS s 15 


MENKE’S ATLAS OF 
- WORLD . . ‘ a cope 5 


* _ . ~ 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





THE READER. 
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Now ready, Part II. Price Sevenpence, 


CASSELL’S DON QUIXOTE, 


WITH FOUR HUNDRED PICTURES, 
By GUSTAVE DORE. 


‘ Drawings most striking as studies of light and shade.’— 


turday Review. 
" One of the most beautiful books of the season.’—The 


Rea > 
: one ‘of the most magnificent works of gg times.’— 
Court Journal, 


oe work is a gift for a king’s daughter.’—Ilustrated 


Pine: “Bon ote” is Gustave Doré’s completest repre- 
sentation of all his remarkable powers as an artist.’—Athe- 
neum, 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 


Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 
24 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


NEW READING-BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Price 1s. 


Kit and Co. A First Reading Book for 


Schools. In Monosyllables o - ae will find this 
book very convenient for vent dard which is 
in monosyllable only 


The World in which I live, and My 


Place in it: a Universal History for Young Persons, 
from the Creation to the Present Time. By E. S. A. 
Edited by Rev. J. H. Broome, New Edition, Revised 
and Improved. 7s. 6d 


My Country: a History of the British 
Isles. By E.S.A. Edited by the Rev. J. H. Broome. 
18mo. Two vols. 68. 6d. 


oo 


The Bible in the Collects; as Shown in 


Questions upon them, answered in the Words of Scrip- 
ture, adapted for Schools and Families. py hae mo ng 
huvtoene Oaue, M.A. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; p cloth, 
2s, ; morocco, 5s, 


Children’s Bible Lessons; or, Type and 


Antitype. By H. A.D. Tuorn. 10s. 6d. 


A History of the Church of Christ. 


bite J a full Index of Subjects. By Wiuui1am Sanppy. 
8 


Chronicles on the Ancient British Church, 


previous to the arrival of St. Augustine. 5s, 


Catechism on the Collects of the Church 


of England; with Scripture Proofs in full, and the 
Collects rendered into Verse. By Mary Jacor. ls. 


London : Wiitiam Macrwrosu, % Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Atlantic Monthly, for Jan. 1865. 


CONTENTS : 
. ANOTHER Y eo FROM THE DOLLIVER 


ROMAN 
. THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNEY. 
a. ory EEN EUROPE AND ASIA. 


P UTUMN 
. FIVE SISTERS COURT AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
VI. ICE AND ESQUIMAUX. 
. KALLUNDBO CHURCH. 
. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK IN MEXICO. 
. LEAVES FROM AN OFFICER’S JOURNAL—III. 
X. THE AMERICAN METROPOLIS. 
XI. NEEDLE AND GARDEN—I. 
. MEMORIES OF AUTHORS—MOORE. 
. ON BOARD THE SEVENTY-SLX. 
. THE CHIMNEY CORNER—I. 
XV. GOD SAVE THE FLAG. 
. ANNO DOMINI. 
Reviews AND LiTEKARy Notices. 
Recent AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 





London: Trusyer & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


Pur PROPHET of NAZARETH; or, a 
ritical Inquiry into the Prophetical, Intellectual, 

Moral Character of Jesus Christ, an aaah if ed ectnal , and 
dictions, His Precepts, His Actions, His ,and His 
Social Tgtercourse. By Evan Powett Merepirn. Prize 


Essay. Price 


London: F. Farnam, 282 Strand, W.C. 





LEITERS, CONVERSATIONS, and RE- 
AA SOLLECTIONS 0 of 8.7: COLERIDGE. By Tuomas 


‘simias 7: eaees eveuie W0. 
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ADAPTED FOR 


YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES. 


Corner’s Accurate Histories, 13 in 
SERIES, commencing at the earliest period, and con- 
tinued down to the present time. In addition to their 

truthfulness, they are interspersed with faithful 

escriptions of the manners, the domestic sory p and 

oeesen of the people in different epochs of ‘their 
tory 

* Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 

Far el tate Spain 


pleasure.’—Atheneum. 


Corner’s History of Englan dl & & Wales, 
Sixty-fifth Thousan New edition 
sixth Thousand, with Sy ee ‘Table wet agent 
Bovercigas, Ss their lineal Mae pint Lg en and oe 
Plates, Map, Pictorial Ge ong of the the 
Cotte of England on iWnstentions of the 
Events, Ghee ioat Table, and Index. 3s.6d. aa. d; 
or with Questions, 4s. 


Corner’s History of Greece, after the 
same  aparoved style as her ‘ Rome.’ With Questions. 
38. a. and Chronological Table, and Index. Nine- 


teenth Thousand. 
Corner’s Histo a. Rome, from ac- 
English and Authorities—Dr. Ane, 
N ebuhr, Keightly, yaenhe erson, Smith, &c. With 


Questions. 2s.6d. Map of the Empire, Chronological 
able, and Index. 


This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for 
youth, whether at school or at home. The latest and best 
authorities have been consulted, and the substance of their 
discoveries and comments freely adopted.’—Herald. 


Corner’s History of Italy, from the 


Earliest Period to the + SI en f of the Kingdom. 
nag ® Edition, cloth gilt, with Map and Steel 


Corner’s History of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 
bound. Fourteenth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chrono- 
logical Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s 


Corner’s History of Scotland. 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Eighteenth Thousand ; or with a ny $s. 


Corner’s History of France. 32s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Twenty-second Thousand. New Edition; with Ques- 

ons, 3s. 


Every Child’s History of Englan 
with Questions to yn h Chapte’ adapted e ed 
Classes. By Miss Co eles Uk aneuda or ls. 6d. 

bound in cloth, with the Map coloured. 


Every Child’s History of Rome. With 
Chapter. By Bowsun Fann "Adapted fot tho Suator 
Classes. 1s. r’ or cloth boards, 1 is ed. — 


Every Child’s History of France. With 


70 cuts of Monge, tions, 
1s.; cloth, Is. 6d Questions, and Map. By EB. Fann. 


Every Child’s Scripture History. With 
Two Maps—Palestine in the time of Our wiour, and 
pee & the Children of Israel from Egypt to the 
Spemeaet F d. With Questions, as ‘Romz.” 1Is., or 

oth Is 


Every Child’s History of Greece. With 


Map, &c., as ‘Roms.’ 1s., or cloth Is. 6d 
Papa and Mamma’s Easy Lessons in 
EOGRAPHY. By Miss Sarczanr. A Companion to 
Miss Corner’s Play Grammar Illustrated; or, the Ele- 


ments of Grammar explain 
or Is. 6d. cloth. xplained, in easy Games. ‘Is. sewed, 


* Judiciously adapted to infantile capacity.’—Evangelicat 
Magazine. 


Scripture EH Simplified. Dr. 
1rro, LL.D.., _— iss Salen Price 3s. ina 


clear type, royal 0. Second Edition, with Chron 
gc Table and and »- and Questions, and Two a 


Scripture Natural History. By he 


Rev. J. Young, M.A., and ata me. SarcRanr, 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful 
KNOWLEDGE; containing, in the form of an Easy 
Catechism, a complete Series of the Newest and mons 
ps yd +. cognested with the Arts, Scien 
an e Phenomena of Nature 
1s. 6d. cloth boards. ighteenth Edition, 


Charles Butler's Guide to rie Fire eae 
Divisions of the Globe; thelr Matera Mr 
uctions, and ar. 


Inhabitants, "New Batten tneg 

ew on, im 
Tenth Thousand, Is. 6d. in cloth; or, with e i of 
the GLOBES and SEVEN GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. cloth 


London : Book 
Bible ind P ie —» cok Warthcon oie 
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Will be ready next week, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MOLIERE CHARACTERS. 


By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE, 
Author of ‘Shakespeare Characters, Chiefly Subordinate,’ &c. 





Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





MANAGERS and TEACHERS of 


¥Y SCHOOLS. — Detailed 
a Specimen, Copier SCHOOIX READING BOOKS of 


GONS ABLE’S DUGATIONAL SERIES (suited for 


, but lar will be sent post 
jan on application. | bay eh are ‘nsed ina ina irge number 
of the 1 1s in England and 


Edinburgh : THomas LavuRiz. 
London: Simpxin, Marsuauy, & Co. 





THE SPELLING and DICTATION BOOK 
of CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES has 
already been largely adopted and very favourably criticised. 
Price is. 6d. One Copy to Teachers, 1s. post free. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas LAvuRIE. 
London : Smmpxtn, MarsHauyi, & Co. 





T° TEACHERS of MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, and LADIES’ COLLEGES. 


The Scientific and re VANCED 
BOOK of CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, by 


Professors TYNDALL, KEELAND, STRUTHERS, BALFOuR, 
ARCHER, and other eminent Writers, is speci adapted for 
Middle and Grammar Schools in which Eng! and Ele- 


Science are taught. Price 4s. Specimen Copies 
‘eachers post free for ls. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas LAURIE. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 


poe ge 





HE LITTLE MODELLER.—How to 

Make a MODEL FARM, 48 colouted Engravings, post- 

free for Seven Stam a Model = Seven S 3a 

Model Racecourse, ae Stamps ; odel Railway, Seven 
Stamps; Shakespeare’s Birthplace, ‘Seven Biome.” 


H. G. Ciarxs & Co., 252 Strand. 





(HE LITTLE SHOWMAN. — How to 


Make PUNCH’S SHOW, with all the characters 
ht Stamps; a Ma- 


beauti coloured, post free for Ei 
ge, Seven Stamps; 


rionette Show, Seven Stamps; a Model 
a Model Circus, Seven Stamps. 


H. G. Curarxe & Co., 252 Strand. 





HE GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to 


Make a GALANTY SHOW and Act the Enraged 
Cobbler, Billy Button, Se Broken Bridge, Mother Goose 
Shadows on the Wall, and Punch and Judy, with Dialogues 
complete. 150 Engravings, post free for Twelve Stamps. 


H, G. Crarxe & Co., 252 Strand. 


HE ART of ILLUMINATING 


" WITHOUT A MASTER. A New Work, with Full 
Instructions in Colouring, and a Simple Method of making 
Raised Gold Ornamentations. With Eight Sheets of Out- 
lines, containing over One Hundred Specimens from the 
MSS. in the library of the late Gzoraz Orror, Esq. 
Alphabets, &c. and complete Directions for Colouring them 
like the Originals Admirably suited for teaching in Schools. 
Price 5s. post free. Orders must contain remittance. 


Newman & Orror, 132 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
(Copyright.) 





Mi cerdening fr ef tock THE MAN Y.— 


the Many, kee 
houses for thet tones 6d.— er en Gardening for the Many, 
.~ = er Gardening for th the Many, 4d.—Fruit Gardening 


Heating Man 6d.— 
pang —| eA}, =e Shown aoe hie bed eeneduce 


London : ny Fleet Street, 3. C.; ped 
Booksellers, and at the Hallway Salta ite —— 
Poort 


JOURNAL OF HORTICU LTURE, 
cond eave 666, LL.D. 





COTTAGE PSRDENER, and COUNTRY GENTLE. 
BiB. amined F.R.H.S., pas 





stamps 
1865.— 





THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Illustrated with Twelve Coloured Engravin TMumi- 
nated Title, and Fifty-two Wood Engravines. 


THE LIFE and LESSONS of OUR LORD 
Unfolded and Illustrated. yo Rev. Joux Cummine, 


aon 60, cloth, bevelled boar 9s. cl extra 
edges; 10s. 6d. morocco antique. omen, eit, wilt 


* Almost, if not altogether, an incomparable — for the 
coming Christmas and new year.’—Christian Witness 


Jou F, Sxaw & Co., 48 Paternoster Row. 








Unirorx wira Dr. Cuwmine’s ‘ Lire or Cunist.’ 
On January 2, No. 1, price 1d., and Part I. price 6d., 


The LIVES and LESSONS of the PATRI- 


AROms. By the all ga Cumaurne, D.D. Iustrated 


Joux F. Suaw & Co., 48 Paternoster Row. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 





Just ready, price 2s. fep. 8vo. bound in cloth, 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: 


IN A SERIES OF BIOGRAPHIES, 
From the Beginning of the Gestation Era till the Present 


y Davin p Paros, M.A. 
Lecturer on the Ee cten Langoage and ~ oo in the 
School of Arts, Edinburgh ; and 
Author of ‘ Biographical Outlines c of English Literature,’ &c. 


‘In fact Mr. Pryde proposes to teach the leading facts of 
the history of Europe through the biographies of its great 
men, which form so central figures, around which are 

ped the chief historical facts of their era. This is a 
cer ides, oe been well worked out. Weare glad to 
de’s volume as a valuable addition 7 our 

rene Books, and we have no doubt whatever 

that it oe oat become extensively popular.’—Tke Educational 


This school- mom 1 is published with a view to the teaching 
of the history of Europe since the Christian era by the bice 
graphic method, recommended by ame, Carlyle as the fonly 
pro r method of teaching histo The biographies are 

and for the most part graphicall told. The style of the 
book i is clear, elegant, and terse.’— The Scotsman. 
Edinburgh: Wiiu1am P. Nimmo. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHauy, & Co. 


Just published, royal 8vo. in handsome cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE STUDY OF THE HUMAN FACE. 
Tilustrated by Twenty-six full-page Steel Engravings. 
By Tuomas Woo.Lnors, ea. Historical Engraver to the 








een. 
Liat of Subjects Illustrated. 
Pride. Sensuality. 
* Sauciness. 
ae Affectat 
tinacy. ectation. 
Cunning. Satire. 
puamins in the Imbecile. Irritability. 
Dece Amiability. 
Conceit (Gay). Vanity. 
seer Ay (Grave). Sstract Eee on 
Sagacity. ean ntellect, and 
Envy. = Intellectand Expres- 
Tll-Nature 
Malignity Plainnées. : 
Spite. Plainness with Intellect 
Tnflexibility. and with Intellect and 
Voluptuousness. Expression. 


London: W. T wernt, 387 Strand. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with Frontispiece and Sixteen 
Tinted Illustrations, 
‘EVA.’ 


THE CRUISE OF THE R.Y.S. 
By ARTHUR KAVANAGH. 


Dublin : Hopees, Smiru, & Co., Publishers tothe University. 
London : Smpxin, “MARSHALL, & Co. 


THE WASPS OF THE OCEAN, © 


Just published, price Sixpence, 


COLONIZATION AND COLONIAL 
GOVERNMENT : 
A LECTURE 


JOHN ELLIOT CAIRNES, AM, 


Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy, Queen’s 
College, Galway. 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 

In CONNECTION WITH THE UNITED CuuRCH or 

ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 


In the Metropolitan Hall, October the 26th, 1864. 
The Right Hon. James Wutresipz, M.P. in the Chair. 











DUBLIN 





Dublin: Wittram McGexz, College Bookseller, 
18 Nassau Street. 
‘A Boox a8 FULL or INFORMATION 48 4 PoMBGRANATR IS 
FULL OF SEED.’—Punch. 


Now ready, Cheap Edition, in 3 Double Vols. fep. cloth 
glegant, 4 etrongly half-bound, 15s.; gilt edges, 16s. 6d. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. 


Br Joun Tres, F.S.A. 


‘A remarkably pleasant and instructive book.’—Punch. 
A very amusing rmiscellany.’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
d as instructive as it is amusing.’—Notes and Queries. 


*,* THE VOLUN™"S ARE SOLD SEPARATELY As ong ney _ 





L MISCELL: ANEOUS cout g ,Vol., fop. 5s. cloth 
or2zy 

URIO Situs “oe TENCE, 1 1 ts ng 

te Be oy or 2 ls. fop. 2s. 6d. aS 


of HISTORY: POPULAR panons 


mI. n. clint 
ED, 1 double vol. ep. sloth n 
{postage age 6d); or, te oy 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’-Hall Court, 5.0, 
55 
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NEW WORKS 


IN THE PRESS. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 
In 8 vols. price Sis. 6d. 


PAID IN FULL, 


Reprinted from ‘Temple Bar Magazine.’ [On Monday. 





NEW WORK ON SHAKSPEARE. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Original Portrait, engraved on Steel 
by H. Adlard, after the Colossal Tercentenary Bust by 
Charles Bacon, 


SHAKSPEARE, 


His INNER LIFE, as INTIMATED in his WRITINGS. 
By Joun A. Heravp. [Nearly ready. 





In 3 vols. price Sis. 6d. 


PUT TO THE TEST, 


A NOVEL. [On Monday. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 vols. 2is. 


THE HAWKSHAWKES, 


By M. A. Braap, [This day. 





In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER. 


A DOMESTIC STORY, (Shortly. 





NEW NOVEL 
BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


In 3 vols. price 3ls. 6d. 


MERCEDES. 


By the Author of ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. [Shortly. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW WORK ON AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 
THE 


DOBBS FAMILY IN AMERICA, 


By our Own ‘Special’ Correspondent.’ 
cular Account of the ‘Men in Office Civil, Military” and 
ccount 0 e Men an 
and Pecularities of lay i ea ae especially = 
ec ies gen t oO 
: ye gen and New York, as seen from the Diplomatic 
ae oO 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


BARRY O'BYRNE. 


By the Author of ‘Sir Victor’s Choice,’ ‘Denis Donne,’ 
* Bertie Bray,’ &c. (Ready. 





NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND YATES. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


BROKEN TO HARNESS, 


(Third Edition ready. 


‘A better work of fiction has not for many a week come 
under our notice. From beginning to end we have read it 
with lively interest.’—Atheneum, Nov. 2%. 

‘Itisa hed), eftective tale of to-dee, fall of peaple ene 
oie Of the shoals of novels ‘now pouring into 
Mudie’s, ‘‘ Broken to Harness’’ is for sheer readableness by 
far the best.’ —Spectator, Nov. 26. 

‘Once taken up, it is difficult to put it down until the last 
page has been read.’— Morning Star, Nov. 16. 

“To any one acquainted with London life, “Broken te 
Harnéss”’ is a photographic gallery.’—Reader, Nov. 26. 





NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF *‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SEORET,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE, 


N.B.—The Fifth Edition of this Novel is just ready. 
Be gah me ogg ng hy like M 
Braddon works at, is very clever od worth reading 
Times, Deo. 30, 
This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s, 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By Micuset CHevaier, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 


* We wish to express os our high sense 


conscientious 
ind it dis 
pepe & plays. the philosophic ¥ views it contains, and 








NEW BOY’S BOOK 
BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
This day is published, price 6s., with [lustrations on toned 
paper, crown 8vo. pp. 432, extra cloth gilt, lettered, 


THE BACKWOODSMAYN, 


RC. almost succession of £ pecratives, 
a breadth 





London: JOHN; MAXWELL & OO, 123 Fleet Street. 
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MODERN POETS. See ‘Times’ Review, 
January 11, 1865. 
Macurtiax & Co., London and Cambridge. 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH 


CLOUGH, sometime Fellow of Oriel ‘College, Oxford. 
With a Memoir by T. T. Parenave. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
e he deserves. His Long Vaca- 
to engh is not 4 The Bothie of Tober-na-vuolich,” is 
full of a rich humour.’— Times. 
Macurtian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By 


Coverrny Patuore. Two Volumes. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 


. le of writing and his level of thought may best be 
= ~ a deserting him as the George Herbert of the 


nineteenth century.’— Times. 
Macmitutan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





IMMEDIATELY. 


GOBLIN MARKET AND OTHER 
POEMS. ByCuristixa G. Rossetri. With Two Illus- 
trations from Designs by G. D. Rossetti. New Edi- 
tion. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

: i , firm, and deep. 

° a ee Pasiettt —. work which tt 

would be difficult to mend.’— Times. 


Macmituax & Co., London and Cambridge. 





SECOND EDITION. 


MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Thomas 


Wootuner. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


* The poem, as a whole, is very charming, and is remark- 
able at once for tenderness of feeling and force of expres- 
sion.’— Times. 


Macmituay & Co., London and Cambridge. 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF BRITTANY. 


By Tom Taytor. Translated from the ‘ Barsaz-Breiz’ 
of Vicomte H de la Villemarqué. With some 
Original Melodiés harmonised by Mrs. Tom Taytor. 
With Dlustrations by J. Tissot, J. E. Millais, R.A., 
J. Tenniel, C. Keene, E. Corbould, and H. K. Browne. 
Small 4to. cloth, 12s. 

*We have not, in for an age had such a volume of 
ancient ballads, such ec from the archaic world which 
underlies our very selves, such odd ig vy A aspirations, 
such plaintive superstitious moans from the depths of our 
common savage human nature. . . . The book abounds 
in illustrations, some of them of a very superior excellence. 
=< A very choice uction, which there is little occasion 
nag moe —_ d r to all lars and lovers of poetry and 

oo 8. 





Macmiuian & Co., London and Cambridge. 


SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A 


Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the 

States and Sovereigns of the Civilised World for the 

Year 1865. By Freperick Martin. Crown 8vo. strongly 
bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 

* The great merit of the “ Year-Book”’ is that its matter 

and the statistics of 

may be easily referred to, or those of 

with = ee a 

° 8 rom who 

have an active interest in 2 commerce.’— Times. 





will su there new 
born of a clearer knowledge, to the best 
pny es aT 43 —— — 


Macuitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST SIR 
MASSINGBRED.’ 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. By the 


Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. crown Svo. 
21 Ils. 6d. 


3 
racy » quiet pathos, and savage satire. 
. 4 criminal trial is admirably described, 
evidence of the “‘ mad dovtone™ extremely 
clev: 


Macmitiax & Co., London and Cambridge. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HEIR OF 
REDCL , " 


XYFFE,’ &. 
A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL 
COUNTRIES AND ALL TIMES. Gathered and 
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VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO. 





ACKWORTH VOCABULARY; or, English Spelling- 
Book ; with the Meaning at ed to Word, is. 


BARBAULD’S (Mrs.) LECONS pour des ENFANS, 
depuis l’Age de Deux Ans jusqu’&é Cing. Avec une In- 
terprétation Anglaise. 2s. 


CHRISTIE’S CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMOLOGICAL 
SPELLING BOOK. ls. 6d. 


GILES’S (James) ENGLISH PARSING; comprising the 
Rules of Syntax, exemplified by appropriate Lessons 
under each Rule. Improved Edition, 2s. 


HOPKINS’ ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. ls. 6d. 
M‘HENRY’S SPANISH GRAMMAR. New Edition, 6s. 


say eg SPANISH EXERCISES. Fifth Edition, 3s. 
EY, 48. 


PAYNE'S (Joseph) SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN ; 
with brief Explanatory Notes, arran for the use o 
~ =e amilies. Fourteenth Edition, 2s. 6d. ; gilt 

ges, 3s. 


PAYNE’S (Joseph) STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY: 
with Short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explana- 
a7 on Critical, intended as a Text-Book for the 
higher Classes in Schools, and as an Introduction to 
— andy of English Literature. Fifth Edition, en- 





’S L’ECHO de PARIS: being a Selection 0 
- rages Phrases which a Person would hear daily i 


living in France. %s, 6d.—Kay, ls. 


’'S PETIT LECTEUR des COLLEGES; or, the 
- PAGE Ba for Beginners and Elder Classes. CON- 
sisting of Short Selections of various kinds. 3s. 6d 


F IFT of FLUENCY in FRENCH CON- 
a FAG ET ION. as. 6d. Ksy: Petit Causeur, Is. 6d. 


LE PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE de LITTERATURE FRAN- 
CAISE. Prose, 4s. 6d.; Poetry, 4s. 6d 


TORIAL SPELLING BOOK; or, Lessons on Facts 
heer Objects. 130 Illustrations. Fifth Edition, ls. 6d. 


LER’S (J.T.) HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
bets > OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. Folio, 7s. 6d. 


ELER’S ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 
WoeESTAMEN T HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES. 
Seventh Edition, 5s. 6d. 


WHEELER’S ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 
tt ~ mmm HISTORY. Fifth Edition, revised, 
5s. 6d. 


WHEELER'S POPULAR ABRIDGMENT of OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 2 vols. 2s. each. 





Weale’s 


ASTRONOMY. By Rev. R. Maryn. Is. 
CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Fownes. Is. 


COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION. By J. Brenan. 
Twelfth Edition, 1s. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hypr Criarke. Contain- 
ing above 100,000 words, or 50,000 more than in any exist- 
ing work, 4s. 6d.; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or half-morocco, 5s. 





Series. 


ENGLAND, HISTORY of. By W. D. Hamitron. 5s. 
limp cloth, 4s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hype Crarke, D.C.L. is. 


GREECE, HISTORY of. By E. Levien. 3s. 6d.; limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ROME, HISTORY of. By E, Levien. 3s. 6d.; limp clota, 





ARITHMETIC, STEPPING STONE to. By A. Arman, 
ls.—Key, Is. 


ARITHMETIC. ByJ.R. Youne,. Is. 6d.—Key, Is. 6d. 
ALGEBRA, By J. Happox. 2s.—Kry, by Youna, Is. 6d. 
BOOK-KEEPING. By James Happown. Is. 

CAL OULUS, Differential, with Solutions. By J. Happon, 


CALCULUS, Integral. By H. Cox. Is. 





EUCLID’S GEOMETRY. By H. Law. 2s. 


GEOMETRY and CONIC SECTIONS. By J. Hann. Is. 


LOGARITHMS, Tables of, &c. By H. Law. 2s. 6d. 
MECHANICS. ByC.Tomuinson. Is. 
MENSURATION. By T. Baker, Is. 

STATICS and DYNAMICS. By T. Baker. ls. 


TRIGONOMETRY, Plane and Spherical. By J. Hann. 
2s. Separately, ls. each. 





' FRENCH GRAMMAR. By G. L. Srravss. 1s. 


SE eeu 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. By G. L. Strauss. 1s. 
GERMAN READER, from best Authors. Is. 

GREEK GRAMMAR. By H. C. Hamitrox, 1s. 
Ose and ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 


R. Haminton. 46,; or separately, 2s. each. 


HEBREW GRAMMAR, By Dr. Bresiav. ls. 





HEBREW-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-HEBREW DIC- 
TIONARY and GRAMMAR. By Dr. Brestav. 12s.; 
or separately, Hebrew, 6s.; English, 3s. 


ITALIAN GRAMMAR, By A. Ewes. ls. 

TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By A. Etwes. Italian—Eng 
lish— French; English—Italian—French; French— 
Italian—English. 7s. 6d.; or separately, 2s. each. 

LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Goopwin. Is. 

LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 
ARY. By T. Goopwin. 3s. 6d.; or separately, Latin, 
2s.; English, Is. 6d. 

SPANISH GRAMMAR, ByA. Exwess. Is. 


SPANISH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-SPANISH DIC- 
TIONARY. By A. Extwes. 4s 





LATIN DELECTUS. By H. Youna. 1s. 
CZSAR’S GALLIC WAR. Notes by H. Youna, 2. 
CICERO. De Amicitia, de Senectute, &c. Notes. 2. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. Notes by H. Youxe. Is. 


HORACE. Odes and E Notes, 1s.; 
Epistles, Notes, 1s. os Saeoes end 





LIVY. Books i. ii. Notes, Is. 6d.; Books iii. iv. v. Notes, 
ls, 6d.; Books xxi, xxil. Notes, Is. 


SALLUST. Catiline, Jugurtha. Notes. 1s. 6d. 


TERENCE. Andria, &c., Notes, Is. 6d.; Adelphi, H 
and Phormio, Notes, 2s. aie — sein 


VIRGIL. The Georgics, Bucolics. Notes. Is. The 
4ENEID. Notes by H. Youna. 2s. 





GREEK READER. By H. Young. 1s. 


ZESCHYLUS. Prometheus Vin ,_N . 18.3 
contra Thebes, Notes, Is. ee 


ARISTOPHANES. Acharnians, Notes, 1s, 6d. 
EURIPIDES. Hecuba and M . 6d.; 
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